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A LREADY “force’’ has ceased to be even an 








apparently decisive factor in the struggle. 

The French have not abandoned the use of 
foree; on the contrary, they have followed up the 
bullets which they loosed in Essen last week with a 
marked increase in the severity of their régime through- 
out the Ruhr and the Rhineland. Their courts-martial 
are inflicting heavier sentences; and the families of 
tailwaymen who decline to obey French orders are 
suffering wholesale eviction from their homes. But all 
the same it is clear that the main issue has ceased to 
depend upon measures of this kind and has become the 
subject of a triangular moral struggle between Paris 
and London and Berlin. The visit to England of M. 
Loucheur threw a flood of light upon the situation. 
Its results appear to have been partially misinterpreted 
in all three countries; but its essential meaning is 
clear and is the most favourable omen that Europe 
has yet had of the possibility of a sane path being 
found out of the present impasse. M. Poincaré is 
uncertain about his own policy; he is beginning, at 
any rate, to recognise the necessity of British collabora- 
tion ; and is ready, we may fairly presume, to consider 
the acceptance of any policy which would relieve his 
Government of the necessity of confessing the palpable 
failure of its adventure in the Ruhr. No other hypo- 
thesis would seem to offer any adequate explanation 
of the fact, now admitted, that he authorised M. 
Loucheur’s visit. 

* * * 

; But the situation is evidently almost as complicated 
m Berlin as in Paris. Dr. Cuno’s tenure of office is 

as precarious as that of M. Poincaré. They both 
fear their ‘‘ nationalists,” and both want to find a 


way out which will save them from general discredit. 
M. Poincaré seems unlikely to remain in power for 
more than a few more weeks; he is not sane enough 
to carry out the policy of a Loucheur, nor quite insane 
enough to satisfy the demands of the parties of the 
Right. Dr. Cuno may last longer, but he, too, appa- 
rently dares not pursue the dictates of his own intelli- 
gence. His Government is weak, blown about by the 
currents of intense nationalist sentiment, which the 
French invasion has created. It is all a “ Tragedy 
of Errors.” Mr. Bonar Law’s position, after all, is 
only slightly better. It would be secure enough if he 
knew his mind, or rather if he were prepared to take 
the risk of acting upon his own judgment; but he, 
too, lacking courage, is subject, like Dr. Cuno and M. 
Poincaré, to those winds which, in democratic politics, 
blow from nowhere and to strong leaders mean nothing. 
So we have three Prime Ministers all manceuvring for 
positions which apparently they cannot even visualise. 
Nevertheless, it is upon the movements of their 
eminently receptive minds, far more than upon any 
action taken by French generals in the Ruhr, that the 
real issue of the crisis depends. It is a question of 
morale. All the concrete factors of the problem 
appear to favour the Germans; but German morale 
is, as always, a very uncertain factor. 
* * * 

We are glad that Zaghlul Pasha has at last been 
released from Gibraltar. It seems a pity that the 
Government did not show this clemency earlier; they 
might have saved a good deal of anxiety and agitation, 
not to mention the substantial legal expenses entailed 
in the appeal to the Privy Council. The next step, 
which we hope will not be long deferred, is to let 
Zaghlul return to Egypt. He might as well be in 
Cairo as kicking his heels in Continental watering 
places—indeed, it seems that he is likely to be less 
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dangerous in Egypt than as a centre of disaffection in 
exile. The real struggle in Egypt, as has recently 
been pointed out in some interesting articles by the 
Times Cairo correspondent, is not now between the 
British and the Nationalists, but between Egyptian 
democracy and Egyptian absolutism. King Fuad, as 
we have already stated in these columns, is playing 
for a tyrant’s crown. It is he who has been mainly 
responsible for the holding up of the Constitution, 
which, as originally framed, was on Western demo- 
cratic lines. The Court party is now fighting for a 
number of amendments which would enormously 
enhance the power of the Throne and would, in effect, 
destroy Ministerial responsibility. The Times, in an 
extremely outspoken editorial, urges that the whole 
influence of the Residency and the British Govern- 
ment should be thrown on the side of Egyptian demo- 
cracy. “Lord Allenby,” it says, “ will complete his 
great task with honour if he succeeds in inducing the 
Sultan to recognise the necessary and inevitable 
limitations of his power.”” We agree; but what form 
of “inducement ”’ is to be applied to this amiable 
despot ? What about sending him to Gibraltar ? 
* * * 


The Government on Monday carried the Second 
Reading of their Special Constables Bill. It was 
described by the Home Secretary as a useful measure, 
which would create a permanent nucleus of citizens 
to assist the police in cases of emergency. It seems 
to us an unnecessary, provocative, silly little piece of 
class legislation, and it was naturally riddled with 
criticism by the Labour Party. The chief ‘ emer- 
gencies’ for which the “Specials”’ are wanted are, 
of course, strikes. If these gentlemen are to be put 
on duty in any ordinary labour dispute, they will only 
be wasting their time, for nobody will take any notice 
of them. But if it should be a question of a larger 
affair, in which the atmosphere was at all heated, 
then we can imagine no more certain incitement to 
disorder. At the same time we doubt whether they 
are likely to be such a dangerous institution as some 
of the Labour Members fear. We do not think Mr. 
Bridgeman is laying the foundation of a Ku Klux 
Klan or a Fascismo. But the spirit of those who have 
instigated the measure is certainly the Ku Klux Klan 
and Fascist spirit—a spirit which is alien to the 
traditions of this country and inimical to the advance 
of free and orderly democracy. There was a time 
when English gentlemen, with all their faults, had 
common sense and guts, and knew how to leave well 
alone. They seem now to be developing a passion 
for prohibiting, prying, policing and dragooning that 
would put to shame a pre-war Prussian. 

cd * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Housing Bill was read a first time 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday. It is clear 
that the main struggle over the Bill will centre round 
the decision to confine the annual subsidy of £6 to 
houses of the non-parlour type, on the ground that 
these at present offer the least attractions to private 
enterprise. As members pointed out to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it is absurd to contend that working-class houses 
of the parlour type are being provided, or are likely 
to be provided, in adequate numbers by private enter- 
prise; and therefore the positive effect of his scheme 





is that nearly all the working-class houses to be built 
will be of the non-parlour type. This is a very serious 
matter; for, while even a non-parlour house is a 
great improvement on the conditions under which 
many workers are living to-day, it is certainly quite 
inadequate for the normal working-class household, 
allowing no opportunity for either privacy or study, 
and involving conditions of bad overcrowding for the 
larger families at least. If this is the Government’s 
last word, then the battle for the maintenance of 
decent standards of accommodation has indeed been 
lost. We do not say that no houses of the non-parlour 
type should be built, but that greater encouragement 
ought to be given to houses which conform to the 
standards of accommodation repeatedly approved both 
by housing experts and by Government Committees, 
Under the plan now foreshadowed we run grave danger 
of emptying the older slums into new slums which will 
rapidly reproduce much the same conditions. 
* * * 


The position of the “‘ Lytton entrants ’’ to the Civil 
Service, that is, of the ex-Service men admitted under 
a special scheme from the temporary grades, has long 
been a crying scandal. The Civil Service Associations 
have made repeated attempts to secure redress, and 
at the General Election they approached every can- 
didate and secured from the majority a pledge of 
support. This, as much as any negligence on the part 
of the Whips, was responsible for the Government's 
defeat. Only three or four Conservative members 
actually voted against the Government, but many 
deliberately stayed away. The Government certainly 
deserved its defeat. There can be no possible excuse 
for some of the rates—£90 per annum for married 
men with families is quoted as an example—which are 
being paid. In some cases the Civil Service Associa- 
tions have even been compelled to make charitable 
grants to the men concerned in order to help them 
to keep their homes together. The whole position is 
an absurd anomaly; it ought never to have arisen, 
and it ought to be ended at once. Whatever tribunal 
may be set up to deal with it, there can be no question 
of continuing the present conditions. Civil Service 
salary questions are apt to be so technical that the 
public is unable to appreciate the merits of many of 
the disputes which arise. But in this case the figures 
speak for themselves. Men are being employed at 
boys’ wages, and officialdom has for many months 
refused redress. We hope the Government has learnt 
a healthy lesson. 

* * 

The resumed negotiations for the settlement of the 
building dispute have broken down, and a complete 
stoppage of the industry is threatened this week-end. 
With the very important issue raised by the attempt 
of the Master Builders to discard the agreement which 
at present governs wages and conditions in the trade 
we deal fully on another page. The Master Builders 
have again rejected the men’s proposal that the inter- 
pretation of the agreement should be referred to 
arbitration, unless the terms of reference to the arbi- 
trators include also the questions of hours and wages 
—in other words, unless the men agree in advance to 
waive their undisputed right under the agreement to 
refuse arbitration on these points. The Union on 
Wednesday apparently offered to allow the wages issue 
to go to arbitration, and to refer to their members 
the question of accepting arbitration on hours also. 
This was rejected by the Master Builders, despite the 
fact that, earlier in the negotiations, they had agreed | 
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men would accept a reduction in wages. The most 
serious feature of the dispute is the refusal of the 
employers to accept arbitration on the meaning of the 

eement, thus raising the whole question of the 
sanctity of collective bargains. In view of the serious 
consequences of a stoppage, not only on the building 
industry but on the whole system of collective bar- 

ining, we still hope that negotiations will have been 
reopened and gp reached before the employers’ 
notices expire this week-end. 


* * * 


The Norfolk strike continues, and the interim report 
of the Government Committee of experts on the 
agricultural situation does not seem to have brought 
a settlement much nearer. The Committee, it is true, 
advocates the restoration of the Wages Board system 
in a modified form; but the National Farmers’ Union 
has already declared its opposition to any regulation 
of wages unless it is accompanied by a definite scheme 
of State aid to wheat growing, a matter not covered 
by the recommendations of the Committee. The brief 
statement issued on Wednesday by the Minister of 
Agriculture does little to make clear the Government's 
intentions. There seems, however, to be little prospect, 
in face of the declared attitude of the farmers, that any 
policy the Government is likely to adopt will settle 
the dispute, and there is a growing danger of its 
extension to a number of the neighbouring counties. 
The sympathy of other Unions for the agricultural 
labourers is shown by the rapid response made to 
the appeal of the Agricultural Workers’ Union for 
financial help. Unless the dispute spreads widely, 
their resources will probably enable them to continue 
the struggle for a considerable time. But to what 
end? The prolongation of the stoppage will inevitably 
make the situation worse. The Government has so far 
made only a very half-hearted attempt to bring the 
parties together, and to arrange a settlement. It 
ought, in our view, to make a far more determined 
effort, and to make it at once. The Government can 
probably settle the dispute; we doubt if anyone else 
can, save after a prolongation disastrous to everybody 


concerned. 
* x * 


Nearly all the Unions concerned—an altogether 
excessive number indicating very bad organisation— 
have now followed the lead of the National Union of 
Railwaymen in refusing to accept any reduction in 
the wages of railway shopmen. The companies at 
first demanded a reduction of 6s. 6d. a week; they 
have since cut down their immediate demand by one 
half. The Unions, however, take the view that there 
is no case for any further reduction. For the traffic 
grades of the railway service there is a regular 
machinery for settling wage disputes through the 
Central and National Wages Boards. The men in the 
locomotive and carriage shops are not covered by this 
machinery, largely because many of them are organised 
in Unions concerned mainly with the metal and wood- 
working trades. Mr. J. H. Thomas has this week 
suggested that the Railways Act should be so amended 
as to bring railway shopmen under the Wages Boards. 
This is contrary to the policy hitherto pursued by the 
craft Unions, to which about half the shopmen belong ; 
but there is a great deal to be said in favour of the 
proposal. The question whether, for purposes of 
wages, railway shopmen are to be treated as railway 
workers or as engineers, carpenters, etc., must be 
settled one way or the other if there is to be any 
stability of conditions. The balance of advantage 


Seems to lie in bringing them under the machinery 
common to other grades of railway workers, and 
applying to them the sliding scale system by which 
other railway wages are governed. That, at all events, 
would be the easiest way out of the present impasse. 


An Irish correspondent writes: The capture and 
death of Liam Lynch, which followed so swiftly upon 
the admission of the Southern Irregular leaders that 
they are “fought to a standstill,” and that their 
* position is hopeless,’’ indicates that the end of the 
long struggle is in sight. Nominally Chief of Staff, 
Lynch, since the fall of the Four Courts and the capture 
of Rory O’Connor, has been exercising the powers 
of an absolute dictator. He dominated the Army 
Executive on the political side, and used the Executive 
to deprive Mr. de Valera, who as “ President” was 
technically his superior, of any shadow of authority. 
To have succeeded in this suggests a certain amount 
of ability, but though Lynch was a daring and resource- 
ful guerilla leader, his political tactics were limited to 
defying facts and damning the consequences. His 
career, like that of not a few of his colleagues, was a 
pone illustration of the truth of the remark of 

ammenais: “ Les républicains sont faits pour rendre 
la république impossible.” Even Lynch must have 
realised he was nearing the end of his tether when a 
few weeks ago a proposal to abandon hostilities was 
defeated only by his casting vote. Whether he has 
left successors of his own calibre is very doubtful. 
Mr. de Valera is for all practical purposes out of the 
running. Mr. Austin Stack, the mystery man of this 
campaign as he was of the Black and Tan struggle, 
may manage to keep the machine going a little longer 
at a hideous price in blood and suffering. But the 
Irregulars know they are beaten, and, what is equally 
important, they can no longer conceal the truth from the 
people. Three months ago the country would have 
welcomed peace on practically any terms. Were the 
Government now willing to accept something short 
of complete surrender, such a climbdown would 
probably cost its members their seats at the next 
election. 

* * * 


Sir James Craig is no doubt well pleased that the 
Free State is prevailing over its opponents, for he is a 
shrewd enough politician to recognise that peace in 
the Southern provinces is essential to the prosperity 
of his enclave. But before Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues end the war, the Northern Premier would 
like to have the awkward border question buried without 
hope of resurrection. With this object he has been 
touring Lord Derby round the disputed areas, and 
announcing to Orange audiences that the visit of the 
Secretary for War implies that not a foot of Northern 
Territory will be handed over to the Southern Govern- 
ment, This is, of course, an attempt to commit the 
British Government to a violation of the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, for the article, by virtue of which the Six 
Counties cut loose from the Free State, is also the 
article which prescribes the setting up of a commission 
to determine boundaries “in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants as far as may be compatible 
with economic and geographic conditions.” Lord 
Derby has been placed, largely by his own imprudence, 
in a thoroughly false position, and his attempts to 
extricate himself by pleading that he spoke as a private 
individual and “ not in any way as a member of the 
Government ” are neither convincing nor satisfactory. 
The border question can be settled amicably, but it 
cannot be settled, as Sir James Craig appears to imagine, 
by arguing that it has ceased to exist. Lord Derby 
declared he was deeply impressed by the Northern 
Government’s professions of loyal devotion to Great 
Britain. A concrete proof of this devotion, by accepting 
obligations to which the honour of the British Govern- 
ment is pledged under the Treaty, would have been 
even more gratifying and impressive. Sir James Craig 
is more likely to hurt himself than the Free State by 
maintaining his impossible attitude about the border. 
With common prudence he can secure in the near future 
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the co-operation of the minority, lack of which has so 

gravely prejudiced his Government. If he allows his 

extremists to dictate his policy the result will be to 

intensify and perpetuate existing feuds and divisions. 
x * * 


PourTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—A turning point 
has been rounded this week in the troubled and probably 
brief career of the Bonar Law Government. What 

happened in Tuesday night’s far-reaching division is certain to 
happen again, and is almost bound to happen soon, if not on 
agriculture, then on housing ; and if not on housing, then on 
something else, whether it be beer, betting, income-tax, or the 
new uniform of the Marines—any sort of pretext will serve. 
I find myself forced to this conclusion, not merely by the pointed 
refusal of many Conservatives to come to the succour of their 
leaders the other night, but by the generally morose temper of 
the party in its ordinary relations with the Government. Assaults 
from without will doubtless hasten the coming end—though, 
personally, I question the wisdom of the Fascistic method of 
storming the Parliamentary outworks—but far more deadly 
will be the failing moral of the garrison. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, everyone must hope for the restoration of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s health, since in these days a voiceless Prime Minister 
is as much a contradiction in terms as a voiceless prima donna. 
Here, indeed, the antithesis happens to be abnormally acute, 
for after one has said of Mr. Law that he shines as a debater, 
one has said all. Why, I hear people asking in perplexity, did 
the Prime Minister come down to the House to answer questions 
on the first day after the recess, when he should so obviously 
have been in the hands of the doctors? Why, I might ask, in 
reply, did a subordinate Minister only a few days earlier, signal 
publicly to the Tory Adullamites for first aid from their rebel 
cave? In both instances, presumably, Mr. Law desired to 
proclaim the extremity of his need, so that there should be no 
misunderstanding concerning what might follow. 

* * * 


What is likely to follow may now be discerned, albeit dimly. 
Six months ago rumour, founding itself on an alleged pathological 
opinion, allowed Mr. Law a medical ticket of leave for precisely 
the period that has since elapsed. Moreover, the Premier 
himself then warned his friends that he might have to retire 
from office as abruptly as when he parted company with Mr. 
Lloyd George. I am now told that he makes light of his vocal 
disablement—which means, I suppose, that he rates his chief 
accomplishment too low, and his administrative powers too high 
—and that he is willing enough to go on, provided that he can 
enlist the support of a reunited Conservatism. In other words, 
reconstruction of the Government is at last acknowledged by its 
head to be an imperative condition of its existence. 

* * * 

Three months remain during which changes may be effected, 
and new Ministers appointed from the back benches, without 
involving the Government in the vicissitudes of another batch of 
by-elections. Thus it is possible approximately to fix a limit 
to the transition period through which this most untranquil of 
Ministries is passing. By the end of June, unless Conservatism 
in the interval has reached the not unreasonable conclusion that 
it is unfit to govern, we may expect to see Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain again awaiting the reversion of the Premiership, either as 
Mr. Bonar Law’s lieutenant, or as Lord Curzon’s, or possibly, 
himself installed in the long-coveted position. After June, 
failing an incredible transformation in the state of public opinion, 
reconstruction on a root-and-branch scale is certain to be beset 
with gathering difficulties. 

* * * 

Unless Mr. Baldwin has some magical card in reserve, the dis- 
closure of which will silence the doctrinaires, confound the 
grumblers, and enchant the rest of us, his proposals for the 
coming year seem likely to cause as many disappointments as 
there are taxpayers. Already all-the obvious possibilities have 
been discounted in advance, leaving to be brought within the 
range of practical politics only the obvious impossibilities. But 
this would be a conjurer’s job, and, frankly, one fails to see 
Mr. Baldwin in the part. As for his colleagues, one has only to 
consider them to see the chances of the surprise card receding. 
Even so, we may still have a fairly passable Budget, such, for 
instance, as that produced by the unimaginative Mr. Ritchie 
about twenty years ago, which, though it infuriated the tariffists 
and wrecked the Conservative Party for nearly a generation, 
helped to keep Mr. Balfour more or less comfortably in power for 
three more years. 


M. LOUCHEUR’S EASTER 
HOLIDAY 


OLITICIANS’ holidays, as we know, some- 
times make history, and we hope that 
M. Loucheur’s Easter trip to England may 
prove to have been an event of international import- 
ance. M. Loucheur came and saw and talked, and 
he went back and saw and talked again in France, 
Into all the questions that have so violently excited 
Frenchmen—whether M. Loucheur was “ authorised ” 
or “ entirely unofficial,” whether the views he expressed 
were his own or the French Government’s, and so on— 
we need not enter here. It is enough for us to know 
that he had consulted M. Poincaré about his visit and 
that consequently, in the soundings of British opinion 
that he was taking, he could be regarded as something 
more than a private tourist. For the rest, we are 
concerned with what he saw and said and heard. 


What, then, did M. Loucheur see and say and hear 
in England? Things to warm the cockles of the 
French heart and to make an Englishman rub his 
eyes in astonishment. The Paris Press for the last 
week has been full of statements by and about M. 
Loucheur. M. Loucheur told a Matin representative 
that he was “‘ convinced that public opinion in England 
has changed.” He said he had not met a single 
politician who had not thoroughly approved of France 
carrying her enterprise through to the end, and the 
number of persons who spoke of French militarism 
was decreasing every day. At the end of it all the 
Matin makes the gratifying announcement that “ it 
will soon become known that M. Loucheur has brought 
back suggestions from Mr. Bonar Law tending to lead 
to the abandonment of the British neutrality.” Other 
papers talk about a “formula” being under con- 
sideration, or “‘a more or less definite programme 
agreed by England and France” which actually came 
across in M. Loucheur’s pocket! All this and more— 
there is plenty more of it—is, no doubt, very good 
copy. But how much better it would be if it were 
true! For the fact is that M. Loucheur saw and 
heard very strangely. Where did he get his con- 
viction that “public opinion in England has 
changed”? In what respect has it changed? In 
regard to the occupation of the Ruhr? The 
only change on that point, we have no hesitation 
in saying, has been that a good many English- 
men who once were doubtful about the French action 
are now definitely against it. How could it be 
otherwise ? Who but a lunatic, or a Parisian journalist, 
could be persuaded by the “‘ results ’’ of this adventure ? 
And, then, the politicians who all “‘ thoroughly approved 
of France carrying her enterprise through to the end”! 
The chief of these chimeras of M. Loucheur’s imagina- 
tion was evidently the Prime Minister himself. On 
Monday the Prime Minister was asked in the House of 
Commons whether it was true that he expressed 
approval of the French action in the Ruhr, and the 
reply was that “the subject was never raised”! 
Another politician seen by M. Loucheur was “ his old 
friend, Mr. Lloyd George.” Did Mr. Lloyd George 
thoroughly approve of the French enterprise in the 
Ruhr? Or did anyone else? The whole of M. 
Loucheur’s “impressions” on this point—this vitally 
important point—are simply taradiddle. 

Now, we do not speak thus because we wish to 
belittle M. Loucheur’s efforts, or to suggest that there 
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is no ground for hope of a new rapprochement between 
Great Britain and France which may put an end to the 
present situation in Germany. What we do suggest 
is that it is useless to build on lies and illusions. Public 
opinion in this country has not changed. It is, as it 
has long been, anxious for a settlement which shall be 
just to France and Belgium, just to Germany, and just 
to Great Britain. We are prepared to discuss and 
bargain, as we have discussed and bargained a hundred 
times, over reparations. But we are not prepared to 
bargain over—to accept as the price of peace, that is to 
say—a permanent occupation of German territory by 
France or by any pseudo-international body. The 
really important question, therefore, for us and for the 
rest of the world, which is eager for a settlement, is 
whether French public opinion has changed. We will 
not adopt the easy assurance of M. Loucheur and say 
that it has not. Obviously the whole Loucheur episode 
in itself marks a very important change of attitude. 
It means that the French are beginning to see that they 
cannot get what they want by themselves, and that our 
collaboration is necessary to them after all. Very well ; 
we ask nothing better than to be relieved of our present 
role of ‘‘ benevolent impotence.” But then there 
arises the old question of the terms on which we are 
going to collaborate. Clearly, we want something 
more than a change of attitude on the part of France 
towards Great Britain. We shall not be satisfied by 
the Temps explaining respectfully and sympathetically 
how serious is our financial position, pressed as we are 
by our American creditors, and then harking back to 
the “united pressure in the Ruhr” that will make 
Germany pay for everything. Cajolery, no more than 
curses, will induce us to pursue that will o’ the wisp. 
What we demand is a change of policy towards Germany. 
We must have, in the first place, if not an immediate 
withdrawal from the Ruhr, at any rate, a definite 
assurance of the “ gradual but speedy evacuation,” 
which M. Loucheur is said to favour. So far, however, 
the French Government has given no hint of any such 
intention. All that we have been told is that not a 
man or a gun is to leave the Ruhr till the last gold mark 
has been paid, and it is already being said in Paris that 
M. Poincaré will reiterate this in the speech he is to 
make at Dunkirk on Sunday. If he does, and if he 
really means it, then M. Loucheur might as well have 
stayed at home for Easter. 


But there is another matter besides the Ruhr. No 
settlement, Dr. Cuno declared very emphatically the 
other day, can be accepted by Germany which infringes 
her territorial or constitutional rights in the Rhineland. 
In that attitude he will have the support of the over- 
whelming mass of opinion in this country, and no 
British Government is likely to be a party to forcing 
such a settlement on Germany. But what are the 
chances of the French abandoning their dream of 
controlling the Rhineland ? There are, as we are well 
aware, different sections in France, with different 
motives—economic, military, political, and different 
views as to the way in which the control should be 
exercised. Possibly naked annexation might be ruled 
out; but that need mean nothing more than leaving 
the shadow of sovereignty to Germany and keeping 
the substance of control for France. The advocates 
of the foolish policy of ‘ demilitarisation” under a 

e of Nations régime (and with a League of Nations’ 
gendarmerie) are busily engaged in trying to persuade 
the French of the advantages of this ‘ ideal ’ alternative. 
And Dr. Dorten, the Separatist leader, is in Paris to 


push his plan for the creation of a Rhenish Republic, 
“free from Berlin,” though nominally inside the 
German Reich. But neither of these, nor any similar 
proposal for the breaking up of German unity, offers 
a real solution of the problem of French security. It is 
easy to talk of “ buffer States ’’ in the abstract; but a 
Rhineland “ buffer State '’ would, in fact, be an open 
sore in the flank of Germany, which before many years 
were past would lead to inevitable disaster. 

What, then, are the grounds for the singular optimism 
that centres in the word “ Loucheur”? We hardly 
know. On the face of it—on the assumption, that is 
to say, that it is based on nothing but M. Loucheur’s 
reported impressions of British opinion—it certainly 
seems illusory. Yet it is shared, not merely by those 
who cannot, or will not, see the truth, but by many 
who perfectly understand the fundamentals of British 
policy. Can it be that, after all, M. Loucheur himself 
is not so mistaken about us as he appears to be? 
Perhaps he, and M. Poincaré, too, for all we know, as 
politicians with a difficult game to play, feel constrained 
to prevaricate for the purpose of defeating the Tardieus 
and the intransigents of L’Action Frangaise, and of 
assisting the French people along the path of disillusion- 
ment. The method strikes us as risky, but that is M. 
Loucheur’s affair. He says “ he is certain that, without 
sacrificing any of the legitimate interests of France, or 
her Allies, in reference to reparations and security, 
agreement is possible.” We are certain of it, too, so soon 
as he can persuade France that it is not Britain, but 
she, who needs to change her opinion about her 
legitimate interests. 


THE BINDING NATURE 
OF INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


r I SHERE seems to be ground for hope that the 
national dispute in the building industry will 
after all be settled without a stoppage of work 

this week-end. A building lock-out at the present time 

would be a disaster; but there is an even stronger reason 
for hoping that the threatened stoppage may be prevented. 

The whole question of the binding character of industrial 

agreements, voluntarily made by Trade Unions and em- 

ployers’ associations, is indirectly raised by it. A lock-out, 
rightly or wrongly, would be regarded by the Trade 

Unionists concerned, not merely as an ordinary incident 

of industrial conflict, but as a definite breach of engage- 

ments solemnly made by the master builders. 

This would be a serious enough matter, even if the men 
were wrong; for belief in the bad faith of those with 
whom we have to deal does not lead to good relations 
of effective work, even if the belief is based on a mis- 
understanding or a misreading of the facts. But the 
position is far more serious if the men are right, and if 
the master builders’ action in posting notices of reductions 
was a definite breach of an agreement to which they are 
parties. The issue of fact is therefore of primary import- 
ance, and remains important even if the dispute is settled. 

The men’s case, fully endorsed so far as the terms of 
the agreement are concerned by Lord Buckmaster in his 
letter to the Times of Monday, is clear enough. Conditions 
in the building industry are governed by the National 
Wages and Conditions Council, under an agreement made 
between the employers’ and the men’s federations in 1920. 
This agreement both lays down certain rates of wages 
and conditions of labour and provides for their variation. 
There is a sliding scale clause under which wages rise or 
fall automatically—and have actually fallen—in accordance 
with changes in the cost of living. On this no dispute 
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arises. Apart from this clause, there are, only three ways 
in which a change can be made. First, by agreement of 
a majority of the representatives of employers and Trade 
Unionists on the Council. Secondly, by agreement of a 
majority on each side to refer the question to outside 
arbitration. Thirdly, by the withdrawal of either side, 
after due notice, from the agreement itself—this method 
being expressly presented in the agreement. As Lord 
Buckmaster has pointed out, the terms as to notice are 
quite precise. Six months’ notice must be given, and 
the notice can expire only on April Ist, the end of the 
year as reckoned by the Council. The employers, in 
posting notices of reduced wages and increased hours, 
clearly have not complied with these conditions. There 
has been no agreement on the Council either to accept 
the changed conditions or to refer the matter to arbitration. 
No notice has been given to end the agreement. So far, 
then, as the agreement is concerned, it seems clear that the 
present conditions must continue in force till next April, 
or until both sides agree either to changed conditions or 
to arbitration. 

What is the employers’ answer to the accusation that 
they are breaking the agreement? They have given two 
different, though not necessarily inconsistent, answers. Ina 
semi-official statementlof ten days ago, purporting to express 
their view, it was argued that, in accepting a reduction a 
year ago, outside the sliding scale, the Unions had acquiesced 
in setting the agreement aside, and it was therefore no 
longer in force. For this view there seems to be no serious 
justification whatever. The reduction last year was made 
by consent of both sides, and is therefore clearly consistent 
with the terms of the agreement. This argument, however, 
if it was ever seriously put forward, seems now to have 
been abandoned. It is not to be found in the reply of 
Mr. Stephen Easton, the employers’ chairman, to Lord 


Buckmaster, published in the Times of Wednesday. Mr.. 


Easton argues that the master builders were in order, 
under clause 14 (c) of the agreement, in bringing forward 
their proposals for a change in wages and conditions. 
This is not disputed. He then argues that the action of 
the Union representatives, in refusing to accept any 
reduction without taking a vote of their members was 
contrary to the agreement, because “‘ the appointment of 
the members of the National Wages and Conditions Council 
on both sides was understood to carry with it judicial 
powers.” Negotiations were brought to a standstill, and 
the employers, in Mr. Easton’s view, were therefore justified 
in disregarding the specific provisions of the agreement. 

This is surely a most extraordinary contention. There 
is nothing whatever in the agreement to prevent the repre- 
sentatives on either side from consulting their constituents 
as to their course of action. Indeed, a period of time 
(six weeks) is expressly provided for the purpose of such 
consultation. The employers’, as well as the men’s, 
representatives have repeatedly consulted their constituents 
while the present crisis has been before the Joint Council. 
Surely it is not argued that consultation by ballot is a 
violation of the agreement, whereas consultation by delegate 
meeting is not. Certainly there is no word in the agreement 
that bears out this interpretation. 

We are driven, after full study of the circumstances, 
to the conclusion that the master builders’ action in posting 
notices was a definite violation of the agreement. We 
do not believe that it was a deliberate violation in the 
first instance; it arose probably from a culpable failure 
to understand an instrument to which their representatives 
had set their hands. But, as soon as the point was definitely 


raised, we cannot see how any reasonable body of men 
could fail to realise that they had been, unwittingly, guilty 
of a breach of contract. The serious feature of the case 
is not the master builders’ initial mistake, but their per- 
sistence in it when the question was fully before their 
notice. 
of the agreement to impartial arbitration. 


The operatives offered to refer the interpretation 
The master 


builders refused, unless the questions of wages and hours 
were also referred. But under the agreement they had 
clearly no right to make this a condition, for it is expressly 
laid down that arbitration on wages and conditions shal] 
only take place with the consent of both sides. They had 
no right to tangle up the question of interpretation with 
the matters actually in dispute, for this amounted to the 
use of a power of lock-out, their right to which was dis- 
puted, as a means of forcing arbitration upon the men 
contrary to the terms of the agreement. 

The whole episode is serious, whatever may be the out- 
come of the resumed negotiations now in progress. There 
is, in this country, a long and honourable tradition of 
industrial agreements faithfully observed. Instance after 
instance could be given in which Trade Unions, having 
bound themselves in advance by agreements extending over 
a number of years, have been shut out from any increase in 
the fruits of trade prosperity, and have seen the purchasing 
power of their wages decrease in face of a rising cost of 
living. There have been, of course, cases in which both 
bodies of workers and bodies of employers have broken 
agreements. Where this has happened, public opinion 
and the Press have usually not been sparing in their denun- 
ciations of a course of action necessarily subversive of 
industrial confidence. But we cannot call to mind a single 
instance in which a representative national body of either 
employers or workers has hitherto acted in direct defiance 
of the terms of an agreement into which it had voluntarily 
entered. 

Industrial agreements have, in this country, no legal 
sanction behind them. Their observance is left to the good 
faith and common-sense of the parties. We have always 
believed that this is right, and that, save in quite exceptional 
cases, the attempt to enforce such agreements by legal 
sanctions would be a very great mistake. But in the 
absence of coercion there is nothing but the good faith 
and judicial attitude of the parties to be relied upon. If 
this is once called in question, the main basis of our present 
methods of dealing with industrial questions is knocked 
away. If employers and workers do not alike realise 
the need for sticking to their bargains, the State may be 
compelled to step in and compel their observance. Neither 
workers nor employers desire this, and they have therefore 
a common interest in seeing that agreements are duly 
observed. 

No doubt there sometimes arise situations in which 
industrial agreements cannot be literally observed, and must 
be modified, even in the last resort, without mutual consent. 
The war, and the abnormal rise in prices resulting from it, 
created such a situation, and compelled the revision of 
many agreements. Though this was done in most cases 
by consent, it has perhaps undermined a little the feeling 
of obligation which both parties previously had towards 
any bargain into which they have entered. It might 
conceivably be argued—though, as we think, wrongly— 
that the present slump constitutes another occasion such 
as to require the tearing up, or modification even without 
consent, of agreements made two or three years ago. But, 
if this is argued, it must be stated openly. In the case of 
the teachers, the authorities openly admitted that the 
reductions in salaries which they demanded were contrary 
to the Burnham agreement. They put the case frankly 
to the teachers, and the teachers agreed to accept reduc- 
tions. Even so, the breach of agreement was a serious 
step; but it would have been far more serious had the 
authorities broken the agreement, while pretending not to 
do so. And that, so far as we can see, is the position in 
which the master builders placed themselves when they 
posted notices a week ago, after the full facts concerning 
the agreement had been brought to their attention. 

Even if the master builders are prepared to argue that 
they have not broken the agreement, and that the reading 
of it which we, in common with the Unions and with Lord 
Buckmaster, regard as the only possible reading is incorrect, 
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or that there are other circumstances which render it 
inapplicable, they cannot possibly argue that the case on 
their side is clear and free from doubt. This being so, 
they ought obviously to have accepted at once the men’s 
offer to refer the point of interpretation to impartial 
arbitrators. In refusing to do this they have seriously 
damaged their position, for the right of one party to an 
agreement, not legally binding, to act on his own interpre- 
tation alone is subversive of all the principles on which 
voluntary collective bargaining is based. This serious 
menace to the established methods of industrial negotiation, 
far transcending in importance the immediate issues of 
the present dispute, is our reason for dealing with a matter 
which may, by the time this article appears, seem to have 
lost its urgency. Whatever happens this week-end, a 
question vital to the future of industry has been raised, 
and must be decided. 


PROGRESS IN THE FREE STATE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 

HIS has been a memorable week in the history 
of the Free State. Irishmen who opened their 
papers on Monday felt inclined to rub their 
eyes in amazement. They found, indeed, the usual list 
of killings, burnings and bomb explosions which we have 
come to accept as part of the normal routine of life. But 
they found also reports of political meetings in Tuam, 
Kilkenny and Cavan, the first gatherings of the kind we 
have known since Rory O’Connor made his gesture of 
defiance from behind the sandbags of the Four Courts. 
These meetings were held in support of Cumann-na 
n’Gaedheal, the new electoral organisation of the Treaty 
party, and though the speeches contained little that was 
new their tritest sentiment had the novelty of epigram 
after the crack of the rifle which has been for so long the 
last and indeed the only word in political argument. The 
Cumann-na n’Gaedheal meetings obscured even the interest 
of the captured documents in which the Republican leaders 
admit the complete breakdown of their military machine. 
This collapse was evident to all who studied the facts, yet 
one scarcely expected to find Republican Generals and 
Commandants confessing so frankly, even in secret conclave, 
that they had been “ fought to a standstill,” were “ flattened 

out” and had “no prospect of winning.” 

It is not so long since the Irregulars appeared to be 
as well provided as their opponents. Even minor satellites 
flashed about the country in Rolls-Royce cars, and 
leaders and followers alike fared sumptuously every 
day. In those golden times a _ revolver flourished 
across a bank counter meant a haul running into 
thousands of pounds, and the same gentle method 
of persuasion induced trembling grocers, outfitters and 
bootmakers to pile the contents of their shops upon Repub- 
lican lorries. Nor was it only in Southern war areas that 
money and supplies were to be had for the taking. These 
new moss-troopers, to adapt Scott’s lines: 

Sought the beeves that made their broth 

In Ulster and in Ireland both. 
In the north-eastern counties commandeering has long 
since lost its attractiveness. If border Catholics submit 
unwillingly to the yoke of the Ulster Specials, at least it 
spares them the harsher attentions of Republican raiders. 
South of the Boyne the hope of profit dwindles and the 
risks steadily increase. It is still possible to hold up a 
country shop or clean out an isolated post office, but bank 
raiding, which was the great source of revenue, has become 
altogether too dangerous, and the proclamations ordering 
payment into Republican coffers of Income Tax, licence 
mom and land annuities have proved to be merely empty 
words. 

The first effect of cutting off supplies has been an exodus 
from the Republican ranks of the very large element 





which found the cause an excellent cover for depredations 
at the expense of civilians of all parties. How the process 
works was illustrated in a captured letter recently issued 
by the Government. The blend of filial devotion, surface 
piety—“ T.G.” is a contraction for “ thank God ”—and 
cool contempt for the rights of others is delightfully 
characteristic of the new “idealism”: 

To 1.0. Fianna,—You will no doubt I am sure think me one 
of the most cheeky asses when I relate to you of an operation 
which I carried out with, of course, the aid of your guns and men. 

You will hardly credit that when a few petty expenses were 
paid out of father’s wages for a fortnight before Xmas he handed 
the enormous sum of £1 7s. to my mother. Of course, we know 
that they could not but spend a very happy Xmas with four in 
family and £1 7s. to purchase necessaries. So I took it upon 
myself to do something to help. So on Friday evening I ‘“‘ mobbed ” 
4 men (armed), to meet me at Smithfield at 6.30 p.m., where I gave 
them instructions to raid Manor Street P.O., which they did without 
a hitch, T.G. They reported back to me after the raid and handed 
me all the cash they seized, which amounted to £6 19s. 4d. After 
dividing some money amongst the men I proceeded home and 
handed to my mother £5 10s. .... (Signed) E. 


The Irregular propaganda department issued a counter- 
blast to this letter in which, while admitting that the facts 
were as stated, they declare that the raid was undertaken 
without orders and that its author, in revenge for his 
expulsion, gave information to the Government Secret 
Service which resulted in the arrest of twenty of his former 
comrades. To the ordinary Republican the knowledge 
that informers are at work is likely to be more disturbing 
than any excess of zeal on the part of individuals in 
organising unauthorised looting expeditions. 

The Free State estimates provide an illuminating contrast 
between the positions of the rival parties, the significance 
of which will not be lost on Irish public opinion. 
Expenditure for the coming year amounts to £42,000,000. 
This is a formidable total, though more _ than 
half the money is earmarked for military expenses 
and compensation claims. Almost simultaneously the 
Government released for publication documents found on 
Con Moloney, Irregular Deputy Chief of Staff, who was 
recently captured by the National troops. In one of 
these communications an appeal from “ O/C Ist Southern 
Division ” for £500 a week, which concludes “we are 
absolutely on the rocks,” provokes the mournful admission 
from Moloney that the war-chest does not contain £100 
in all. While the taxpayer grumbles, and with reason, 
at the bill presented by Mr. Cosgrave, no one doubts that 
the money will be forthcoming. The Irregulars have 
little hope of securing cash at the point of the pistol, and 
none at all of obtaining it by legitimate means. In pre- 
Treaty days the more savagely Sinn Fein was harried 
by Dublin Castle, the more rapid was the flow of money into 
its coffers. From the moment Mr. de Valera and his 
colleagues declared war on the people, they were compelled 
to rely on forced levies, and now that their power to extort 
these is vanishing they have no hope of making good the 
loss by voluntary contributions. Even America, so long 
a Tom Tiddler’s ground for Irish extremists, is ceasing to 
pan out. “The story,” one of their envoys writes, “‘ about 
this being the land of flowing gold is all rot.” And he 
adds pathetically, “I’m always on the bum.” Armies 
fight on their stomachs, and since the Irregulars include 
a goodly proportion of warriors who not only fought on 
them but for them, the pinch of short commons must be 
all the harder to bear. 

The Government, it is true, has also its difficulties. 
It has to meet a bill wildly in excess of its ordinary revenue 
and has also to break down the strong objection of a large 
section of its citizens to contribute to revenue. This 
objection does not spring from opposition to the Free 
State. The tendency to dodge payments to the Govern- 
ment is deep rooted in the Irish nature. Devoted loyalists 
who have never ceased to cry for fire from heaven to 
consume Sinn Fein and all its works, gleefully obeyed its 
command to cripple British authority by a refusal to 
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pay Income-tax. On the other hand, not a few vehement 
Free Staters who demand that the Irregular campaign 
shall be broken at any cost have no scruples about aiding 
and abetting this campaign by dodging the tax collector. 
It is a measure of the growing strength of the Government 
that at last effective steps are being taken to deal with 
both these sets of defaulters. 

The resumption of payments by purchasing tenants is 
an equally hopeful sign. In his heart the farmer did not 
really believe that he would escape his obligations, but he 
was determined to keep his purse tightly buttoned till 
one side or another became sufficiently strong to force 
him to open it. He has no longer any doubt that the 
Free State has this power and, though he is doing his best 
to compound on exceptionally favourable terms, the money 
is beginning to come in. It is questionable if one could 
find three tenants in all Ireland who would voluntarily 
pay their instalments to Mr. de Valera, or would regard 
a receipt by his “ Minister of Finance” as anything but 
waste paper. 

For the present, the worst leakage is due to the activities 
of the poteen-makers. These pests have provided us not 
only with a financial but with a social problem of the 
gravest kind. In the old days, though poteen did infinite 
harm to the Irish peasantry, it was at least a drinkable, 
if potent, liquor distilled from honest barley. To-day it 
is a rank poison. At the best its makers rely on molasses; 
in some districts they do not hesitate to pass off on their 
unhappy customers a spirit which owes most of its “kick” 
to petrol. In the worst poteen areas asylum reports tell 
a melancholy tale of the effect of this habit on the mental 
health of the population. So far, warnings from the medical 
profession have proved as futile as denunciations by the 
clergy. The newly-formed Civic Guard is doing its best, 
but it finds the task of grappling with the evil anything 
but easy. Half the countryside is up to the neck in the 
conspiracy, and it was stated in a prosecution the other 
day that an elaborate signalling system has been organised 
by which the distillers are given ample warning of any 
raid on their haunts. Even when offenders are brought 
to book they rarely meet the punishment their crime 
deserves. The bad habit of imposing light fines persists, 
and it is high time the Government took action to drive 
home the truth that tenderness to poteen makers is nothing 
short of treason to the State. ; 

From North and South all eyes are fixed on the Customs 
barrier. While it is too early to say how it will work in 
practice, the average man has a shrewd suspicion that 
whatever profits may be reaped by the Government and by 
favoured industrial interests, it is going to hit his pocket 
and add new and unwelcome complications to his every- 
day life. Enthusiasts bid us hail the barrier as the outward 
and visible sign of fiscal freedom, but, human nature being 
what it is, there is a certain reluctance to wax jubilant 
about a freedom which in its early stages, at any rate, 
means dearer motor-cars for the rich, dearer cigarettes 
for the poor and dearer cinema films for everybody. 

The Government protests that as a temporary measure 
it has no option but to enforce on its own account the 
prohibitions and restrictions of the British Safeguarding 
of Industries Act. In England, this Act has been riddled 
with criticism, but its opponents do not deny that at least 
there are industries to be safeguarded. Ironically enough, 
in Ireland we are applying the Act to protect non-existent 
industries. Motor-cars are not built, nor are films made 
in the Free State. We manufacture a certain amount of 
tobacco, though not enough to supply our needs, and the 
majority of Gaels, however fanatical, do not push their 
patriotism to the extent of smoking Irish cigarettes, as 
was proved by the failure of Sinn Fein at the height of its 
power to induce or compel its adherents to buy the native 
article. Possibly these industries may be developed here, 


but the process is bound to be slow, and while the grass 
grows the horse is only too likely to starve. 


The complaint 





of the majority of Irishmen is not against the use of fiscal 
freedom to enforce protection, but against a system of 
protection which bears no relation to actual industrial 
conditions in the Free State. It is urged that the policy 
is purely of a stop-gap kind. The worst of such policies, 
however, is the speed with which they create vested 
interests, and nowhere do vested interests fight more 
tenaciously for their privileges than in Ireland. Mr, 
Cosgrave’s Budget proposals, which are to be presented to 
the Dail in the near future, may do something to clear up 
existing obscurities. The situation at present is that we 
are demonstrating our freedom to tax the foreigner by 
taxing ourselves for things which the foreigner can produce 
and we cannot. 


IN GERMANY 


BRESLAv, April 2nd. 


WELL-KNOWN anecdote relates how in the unset- 
tled ’forties a Paris shopkeeper put up a note 
in his window : “This establishment is closed only 

on highdays and holidays and revolutions.” It has become 
evident lately that there are forces at work in Germany 
which do their best to make political upheavals a permanent 
institution to an extent which would justify the imitation 
in Berlin of the stoical Paris tradesman’s announcement, 
The recent official proscription of the party which decorates 
itself ‘with the beautiful title, Deutschvilkische Freiheits- 
partei (German National Liberal Party), has made this 
clear. This party has only three representatives in the 
Reichstag, who, after the Rathenau murder, were more 
or less compelled to leave the German Nationals proper 
because of their ultra-radicalism. Their programme is a 
kind of caricature of those catch-phrases which even the 
German Nationals had discarded as stale and unworkable. 
Its principal point is: Rejection of the “ Erfillungs- 
politik ” (i.e., the policy of attempting to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the Versailles Treaty), together with a firm deter- 
mination to “ face all the consequences.” They are deadly 
hostile to all parliamentarianism, and are inspired above all 
by a kind of anti-Semitism imbibed perhaps in eastern 
districts, where pogroms are traditionally looked upon as 
a sort of sporadic cure for general public discontent. All 
the miseries and misfortunes of Germany are, according to 
them, derived from “ the Jewish spirit and its Marxism.” 

So far the party cannot claim much interest; neither 
can its naive watchwords of “ voelkisch ”’ (which is the 
superlative of national) revival, resuscitation of the heroic 
spirit, and strengthening of the pride of the nation. Of 
more importance, however, than their phraseology is their 
activity. The party has become the refuge for all those 
numerous organisations of doubtful or more than doubtful 
description that were dissolved and prohibited after the 
Rathenau murder, but managed to live on under changed 
names, often of the most innocent character—sporting or 
gymnastic clubs, co-operative societies of agrarian labourers, 
and so forth. In fact, the parliamentary party has become 
in many respects little more than a mask and a shelter for 
organisations which seek under its cover to prosecute 
their illegal military plans. They had succeeded recently 
in covering the whole Reich with a net of military forma- 
tions and had prepared a violent attack against the present 
State. Companies and battalions were organised in a great 
many provinces, plans were elaborated to break the resist- 
ance of the industrial population in the great towns by a 
strike of the agrarian suppliers, even a plan for dislocating 
coal transport had been a subject of consideration. 

The most important point for the conspirators, however, 
was the question of whether the Reichswehr would side 
with them or, at least, could be got to remain neutral. 
Many of those involved being former officers, there could, 
of course, be no want of personal connection with the 
officers of the Reichswehr, in which the Republican spirit, 
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as everybody knows, is rather feeble. In spite of that, 
however, the plotters seem to have reached only unsatis- 
factory results in their endeavour to seduce the leaders 
of the Republican army. The putsch itself was evidently 
planned for the spring (the season of spring having a 
miraculously stimulating effect upon revolutionary energies), 
the ides of April being fixed as the latest date for it. The 
plotters were informed that the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior was going to dissolve all so-called “* Selbstschutz- 
organisationen *” towards the end of March, and they 
intended to answer this measure with open rebellion. 
Fortunately Herr Severing, the energetic Minister for 
Home Affairs, was not slow in taking his precautions 
before the apprehended date. Numerous persons in most 
of the great towns were arrested, some of the ringleaders 
caught, and much ineriminating material was found. 
These steps were naturally received with unrestricted 
applause by the parties of the Left, but those of the Right 
did not lack courage to find fault with them, until the 
overwhelming evidence which the Government was able 
to produce made all dissension appear as high treason. 
The whole plot makes a curiously Catilinarian impression, 
and seems to have been inspired by the dubious principle : 
oportet aliquando perturbare rem publicam. To call it 
childish, however, as the parties of the Right prefer to do, 
seems unjustified considering the carefulness with which 
all these subterannean organisations were elaborated and 
that the preparations were in many respects finished. 
Still it is difficult to understand what the conspirators 
really thought about the prospects of the whole thing. 
They may have thought of the Kapp-putsch. But at the 
time of the Kapp-putsch the conditions for a plot against 
the Government were much more in favour of the aggressors, 
a very great part of the middle-classes being at that time 
in violent and enraged opposition to a socialistically headed 
Government; whereas to-day a Chancellor from the 
bourgeois quarter has the reins in his hand supported by 
the middle classes themselves. And even the Kapp- 
putsch quickly turned out a complete failure. Moreover, 
the invasion of the Ruhr has had the effect of creating 
something like a temporary “union sacrée” between parties 
and classes, and with the exception of a few desperadoes, 
the idea of replacing the passive resistance in the Ruhr 
district by anything like violence finds credit with nobody. 
That is why the disclosed plans appear rather hare-brained 
and it is intelligible that they have provoked more sensation 
than excitement. That the plotters could have brought 
about anything like a decisive movement of the masses, 
without which no revolution is possible, seems extremely 
unlikely. This impression is strengthened by the reassuring 
facility with which the organs of the State have been able 
to suppress the attempt. It is to be welcomed, moreover, 
that on this occassion it has been possible to shed clear 
light upon a number of half-mysterious subterranean 
intrigues and manceuvres directed against the republican 
constitution. In this way political ulcers have been lanced 
which although not endangering the life of the State were 
certainly far from being wholesome to it. 
It must be owned, however, that on this occasion again 
it has become manifest how vulnerable and weak the body 
of the German State is in its Bavarian limb. Some of the 
most important strings of the militaristic net which was 
to have been thrown over the head of German republicanism, 
converge in Munich in the hands of Herr Adolf Hitler, the 
Pied Piper of the Bavarian political children, whom the 
august example of Signor Mussolini does not suffer to 
sleep. He and his party, the “ nationalist-socialist-working- 
man’s party,” which is neither national, nor socialist, nor 
composed of working men, need not fear the fate of the 
“ Deutsch-Voelkischen ” in Prussia, for the Bavarian 
Government does not dare to allow a hair of their heads 
to be touched. In their newspapers as well as in their 
meetings day by day the demand is raised that the 
“* November criminals,” i.e., those who made the revolution, 


and the traitors, i.e., the leading democrats, be annihilated. 
As long as no means are found to enforce the laws of the 
Reich in Bavaria the snake is scotched but not killed. 
Meanwhile the extreme Left, partly to protect itself, partly 
for less plausible reasons, follows the example of its adver- 
saries and seeks to organise bodies for self-defence. One 
may have confidence, however, that the good example 
that has just been given in Prussia, of the preservation of 
the authority of the State, will bear good fruit. 
Levin L. Scutcxine. 


THE EVERLASTING “NO” 


T used to be thought by some ardent anti-Puritans 

I that, if only the world could be rid of a certain kind 

of evangelical orthodoxy, all the worst repressions 
would go and we should have cakes and ale three times a 
day. Had not Buckle explained in The History of Civilisa- 
tion that the growth of rationalism always led to the 
decline of intolerance? Some of the recent activities of 
the human race suggest the reflection that the instinct of 
repression has only an incidental connection with Puritanism, 
and that it survives more or less potently in men of all 
creeds or of no creed at all—in Protestants, Catholics, hard- 
headed business men and atheists. It looks at times, 
indeed, as if the utilitarians of these days might succeed 
in enforcing all sorts of repressions such as the pious failed 
to enforce in their heyday. Without the help of the 
utilitarians, Prohibition could, I fancy, never have been 
carried in America. The argument of good business had 
to come to the aid of the argument of good morals in order 
to make a nation of modern Christian men teetotallers by 
statute. America was more pious a hundred years ago 
than she is to-day, but pious America became the home of 
the cocktail. The saloons were not closed till this present 
age of reason. Signor Mussolini, again, can hardly be 
called a Puritan in the English sense of the word, yet his 
Black Shirts have gone about administering doses of castor 
oil to fellow-countrymen who had drunk enough wine to 
make them want to sing in the streets, and we now find 
that, under his influence, the hotel-keepers and restaurant 
proprietors of Tivoli have decided to close on Sundays 
in order to play their part in the campaign against alcohol- 
ism. As a matter of fact, Sunday in Italy is already the 
least alcoholic day of the week, as the law forbids 
the sale of any kind of spirits on that day. Fascismo, 
however, does not disdain even the minor forms of repres- 
sion, and holiday-makers from Rome on Sundays will 
henceforth have to take large bottles in their pockets. 
The restrictions on drinking that were put into force in 
England during the war were similarly free from any 
suspicion of being due to a revival of the religious creed 
of John Bunyan. They had the support of all the Puritan 
elements in English life, but they could never have been 
imposed except by the utilitarians in the name of efficiency. 
On these grounds, no doubt, a fairly strong case could be 
made out for the restrictions, but some of them actually 
defeated the purpose which they were intended to serve. 
For example, in order to make us drink less whiskey, the 
Government ordained that all whiskey should be 30 per 
cent. underproof instead of 20 per cent. underproof as 
before, with the result that thousands of men got into the 
habit of drinking double whiskeys who had until then been 
content to drink singles. Thus those who could afford 
to drink whiskey drank a great deal more whiskey under 
the regulations that were meant to compel them to drink 
less. And the habit of drinking “ doubles” persists even 
to-day when whiskey of pre-war strength is obtainable. 

The latest example of utilitarian Puritanism is the order 
of the Postmaster-General forbidding any post office 
servant to gamble or bet or to take part in football or 
racing competitions organised by newspapers. Here, 
again, we cannot blame John Bunyan or John Wesley or 
B 
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even John Clifford. If the Postmaster-General were 
called on to defend his order, he would no doubt quite 
honestly confess that his object and his aim was not to 
make the post office servant a better Christian, but to make 
him a better machine. Modern men who believe in repres- 
sion have largely abandoned the argument that beer- 
drinking, betting and such things are anti-Christian in 
favour of the argument that they are “ anti-efficiency ”’ 
or “ anti-social.” This seems to me a much more dreadful 
line of reasoning than the other. So long as one could 
believe that it was possible to make anybody a better man 
by cutting off his beer and preventing him from putting two 
half-crowns on a horse, there was a tinge of perverse nobility 
in the prohibitionist ideal. But to treat a human being as 
though, even in his spare hours, he were nothing but a 
machine or a citizen is mere materialism. Not that effici- 
ency is not a very fine thing, and not that good citizenship 
is not a still finer thing. But man exists for other purposes 
than to conform to a hard-and-fast conception of either 
efficiency or good citizenship. He certainly does not 
exist in order to achieve the merely negative efficiency or 
good citizenship of not being allowed to drink beer or back 
horses. There have been extremely bad citizens, indeed, 
who did neither. Those of us who protest against repres- 
sion in these matters are constantly met with the suggestion 
that we are carrying on a propaganda in favour of drinking 
and betting. On the contrary, we are carrying on a pro- 
paganda only against repression. It is possible even to 
lean to a theory of voluntary Puritanism—as I myself do— 
though in practice I drink beer, wines and spirits and occa- 
sionally go to a horse-race and return home a poorer man— 
and yet to believe that compulsory Puritanism is merely 
the everlasting “No” of tyranny. I have no doubt in 
my own mind that the noblest of all human beings—the 
St. Francises and the St. Catherines, who live for the 
service of God and their fellow-men—would not be found 
trying to pick out a winner with a pin or drinking bitter 
beer in the saloon bar of the “ Bird in Hand.” They live 
on a plane on which these things have ceased to be interest- 
ing. They feel no more longing for them than a grown-up 
man or woman feels for a game of “Snap.” The saint 
abstains from the ordinary human being’s pastimes as 
easily as you and I abstain from acid drops and the other 
sweetmeats of our childhood. If he calls on other men to 
abstain from these things, it is because he believes that all 
men are capable of becoming saints and that self-denial 
is a means to this end. To practise the abstinences of 
the saints, or the easiest of them, however, and yet to go 
on living on the old plane of existence—I doubt if any of 
the saints would think this an achievement worth aiming 
at. There is virtue in any self-denial for a noble purpose. 
Without this purpose there is no virtue at all in not drinking 
or not playing cards or not going to horse-races. There 
are many homes, as we all know, which would be a great 
deal happier if the head of the house were not a drunkard 
or a gambler. But there are also many homes, as we all 
know, which would be a great deal happier if the head of 
the house was not a fanatical teetotaller or anti-gambler. 
Repression has its cruelties as well as self-indulgence, and 
the lives of women and children may be blighted by either, 
/ Hence it is clear that, if the world is to be saved, it must 
be by an ideal of service or of affection and not by an ideal 
of enforced abstinence.) You can make men sober by Act 
of Parliament, but you cannot make them pleasantly sober. 
And there is no use in a man’s being sober unless he is 
pleasantly sober. Some of the greatest scourges of the 
world have been abstemious men. They were intoxicated, 
not with alcohol, but with theory or the love of power. 
As for betting, it is in itself neither good nor evil. It has 
its dangers, like the life of a business man, or the life of a 
clergyman, or the life of a journalist. It may be carried to 
excess and waste a great deal of time that might be better 
spent, like novel-reading and play-going and trying to make 
a fortune. But it is probable that the average Englishman 


who bets is as good to his wife and children and as honest 
in his dealings with his fellow-men as his neighbour who 
doesn’t. There surely was never greater cant than to talk 
of the betting man as though he were the only human being 
who wants money that does not belong to him. As a matter 
of fact the betting man is merely the most innocent of all 
the fools who indulge in the day-dream of becoming rich 
quickly. 

It is, of course, always a good thing to preach to a man 
not to be a fool. At least, it would be a good thing if it 
were any use. But beer and betting are not folly in 
themselves, but, like religion and the arts, have merely 
been made a means of folly. To drink is certainly dangerous 
for a fool, but then to believe in God or to believe in the 
brotherhood of man is dangerous for a fool, as everybody 
knows who has read the history of religious and political 
persecution. A fool, it must be admitted, in any of these 
matters is a danger to his neighbours. A fool in betting 
may ruin his family ; a fool in politics may ruin his country. 
It is natural that the State should take every precaution 
against the fool’s interference with the safety and happiness 
of other people. But you can no more abolish folly by 
abolishing betting than you can abolish folly by abolishing 
politics. The microbe of folly exists in all of us like the 
bacillus of pneumonia, and there is no charm against its 
ravages except sanity. I confess I have no receipt for 
sanity. I fancy that it is possible only in so far as the 
imagination and the affections are occupied disinterestedly. 
In a perfect world, in which all of us were sane, it is possible 
that nobody would drink or bet. It is more probable 
that some men would still make a bet as an occasional 
amusement and would still drink wine, not as a life-work, 
but as a pastime. The truth is, these things are trifles, 
and it is making far too much of them either to attack 
them to excess or to indulge in them to excess. Had they 
been the chief enemies of man, the great philosophers 
would surely have had more to say about them. But 
both the saints and the philosophers have seen virtue as 
something too many-sided to make it possible to concen- 
trate, as so many moderns do, on teetotalism and non- 
betting as the lights above the gates of Paradise. The 
modern prohibitionist is like the sort of surgeon who on 
coming on a diseased part of the body, immediately advises : 
“* Have it out,” without reflecting that the operation may 
rid the patient, not only of his disease, but of his health. 
During the past half-century we have had a perfect passion 
for cutting things out of the body and for killing microbes. 
We are only beginning to learn that, by some of our drastic 
measures, we killed the good things with the bad. We 
prepared milk very carefully for our babies in order to 
kill any tubercle-bacilli it might contain; in doing so, 
according to some recent men of science, we also killed the 
food value of the milk. There are men and women to-day 
who wish to experiment on our social life as others have 
experimented on the babies’ milk. We now know that the 
health of the baby rather than the neutralisation of the 
milk is the true means of preventing consumption. And 
we may be sure that the health of the imagination and the 
affections is the surest preventive of drinking and betting 
to excess. Voluntary Puritanism is, as I have said, a creed 
for which I have the greatest respect, but compulsory 
Puritanism deadens the social and intellectual life of man. 
That is the only valid objection to it. It does not make for 
human happiness. If it could be shown that men and 
women live fuller and happier lives in the State of Kansas, 
where a woman was sent to gaol for six months last year 
for smoking cigarettes in public, than in the milder air 
of Europe, I should be all for putting down cigarette- 
smoking, as well as drinking and betting, by law. As it is, 
I believe that the world would be, not a great deal better, 
but a great deal worse, at the end of an age of such universal 
compulsion. Compulsion in many things is_ necessary, 
but to believe in compulsion as a panacea for all the ills of 


man is to mistake a will-o’-the-wisp for the light of the sun. 
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THE PREVENTION OF PLUMBISM 


HE issue of the Report of the Committee on 
Industrial Paints* redirects our attention to 
the important and interesting subject of lead 
poisoning, and the possibility of ending it by 

international action. Lead has been shown to be one 
of those agents to which, many years ago, I gave the 
name of “ racial poisons,” and it is therefore of special 
interest to the eugenist. Some time ago,f I drew 
attention to the subject here, with especial reference to 
the recommendation made by the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, for the prohibition of white lead— 
“which would be, in effect, a very anti-British measure, 
besides meaning the abandonment of the best material 
for a particular industrial purpose.” In that paper I 
inted out how the principle of fitness for vocation, 
which we apply in our sports to such effective purpose, 
might and should be applied to industry, the painters’ 
trade being a case in point, for 
Certain students of immunity, such as Sir Kenneth Goadby 
—with whom I believe Sir Thomas Oliver, our doyen in this 
field, is in general agreement—are of the opinion not only 
that these immense natural differences exist but also that it 
should be possible to work out a simple and trustworthy 
system of tests whereby the susceptible man would be identified 
and warned against having anything to do with lead, just as 
another man, who persists in feeling very ill when he is rotated 
a few times on a table, may be warned against having anything 
to do with aviation. 


That contention, I believe, remains valid. Now 
comes the new report of Sir Henry Norman’s Committee, 
a document in Industrial Hygiene of great importance. 
Thanks to the work of Dr. T. M. Legge, a member of 
the Committee, of Professor Edgar Collis and others, we 
are in possession of exact knowledge which shows us 
how to control the danger of poisoning, whilst retaining 
the use of lead. A sound etiology is essential in 
such instances. We must always ascertain, in the first 
place, the exact channel through which the poison 
enters the body. If we are dealing with an infective 
agent, the same essential underlies success. There is 
no hope against malaria if we imagine the poison to 
enter, as a “‘ miasma,’’ by the lungs whilst, in point of 
fact, it enters through the skin by the bite of an 
insect. So here: our course of action can be deter- 
mined afresh, and to good purpose, when we abandon, 
as we must, the view that the poison is absorbed 
through the skin, or inhaled in some gaseous and 
volatile form, and when we learn that, in the words of 
this Report, 

Inhalation of air laden with the fine dust of lead compounds 
is the chief channel of lead absorption. Painted surfaces, as 
is well known, are in many cases rubbed down with dry sand- 
paper to produce the necessary smoothness and evenness of 
surface for the application of fresh coats of paint. Fine dust 
is inevitably produced in the process of dry rubbing down, 
and if this dust contains lead compound the painter must 
inhale it. 

Already, for several years past, the statistics of 
pai have improved, and now we begin to see 
ow the thing can be reduced to negligible proportions. 
We must apply our exact knowledge of the form and 
route of the toxic material and then we shall get results. 
Clearly, we must contrive to make an end of the dust 
which is the dangerous substance, and this ought not 
to pass the wit of man. A very striking and valuable 
papert recently published shows us the way out. It 
Seems that, in 1921, the Americans devised a water- 








* Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to re-examine the 
danger of lead paints to workers in the painting trades, and the com- 
tive efficiency, cost and effects on the health of workers of lead and 
e ints, and to advise whether any modifications of the conclu- 
Sions and recommendations of the Departmental Committees appointed 
in 1911 have become necessary. 


t “Square Pegs for Square Holes,” August 27, 1921. 
t Journal be Royal Society of Arts, February 23, 1923: “Hygienic 


ethods of Painting: The Damp Rubbing Down Process,” by C. A. 


proof sandpaper, which they have later improved upon, 
so that “it may be said that a perfect waterproof 
paper is now available.” This paper is absolutely 
impervious to water, it is effective as an abrasive, it 
has a much longer working life than ordinary paper 
applied in the dry method, it has been submitted by 
Mr. Klein to representative painters and to Govern- 
ment Departments, and has been praised by everybody. 
All the objections raised to the “‘ wet process’ have 
been met by this new “ damp process.”” The Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Industrial Joint Council of Great 
Britain, and the National Federation of Building 
Employers are agreed that dry rubbing down is no 
longer necessary; nothing remains necessary but an 
adequate supply of the waterproof sandpaper, which is 
now assured. In November, 1921, the International 
Labour Conference, in Geneva, decided that ** measures 
shall be taken wherever practicable to prevent danger 
arising from dust caused by dry rubbing down or 
scraping’’; and now we may agree with Mr. Klein 
that the words “ wherever practicable ’’ are unneces- 
sary. Accordingly, having taken the new factors 
into consideration, Sir Henry Norman’s Committee 
unanimously “‘ recommend that dry rubbing down be 
prohibited.” 

Mr. Klein raises an interesting point when he suggests 
that dry rubbing down should be abandoned for all 
paints. Dust is an enemy to life, as I showed in an 
article here, many years ago, on “‘ The Dust of London.” 
We have never yet paid sufficient attention to this 
subject. Silicious dust, in especial, has recently been 
incriminated in connection with the causation of 
phthisis. Our noses, admirably constructed as filters, 
show that we are not meant to breathe dust. Now we 
learn that, besides the long recognised “ pneumono- 
konioses,” there are other diseases, such as plumbism 
and phthisis, connected with the production and in- 
halation of dust. The oculists object to “‘glare,”’ the 
general pathologists to “‘ dust”; so much for what 
Victor Hugo calls “‘the elements of glory.” 

The danger involved in different kinds of dust varies 
widely. Thus, for reasons unknown, it appears that 
coal-dust, as inhaled by the coal-miner, is not injurious 
in any way that can be demonstrated, deeply though 
it stains and infiltrates the lungs; whilst the dust 
inhaled from the imperfect combustion of coal is 
certainly injurious. Other forms of dust appear to 
owe their noxious properties to the mechanical injury 
which they may cause in the lungs; others, of course, 
are noxious simply as the vehicles of pathogenic micro- 
organisms. But in the case of the dust produced by 
the dry rubbing down of lead paints we have the only 
instance known to me of the constitutional absorption 
of a general poison to all living cells, through the agency 
of dust. We may hope that the incrimination of dust 
in relation to lead poisoning, and the elaboration of 
means for preventing it, may stimulate research and 
ingenuity in all industrial processes whatsoever where 
dust is produced. In this connection we may remind 
ourselves of the importance of the nasal filter, and 
therefore of the rhinological care which should be 
exercised for all persons engaged in dusty processes. 

At any rate, as regards this kind of specifically 
toxic dust, the problem seems to be solved, and it is good 
to see the admirable co-operation of employers and 
workers in drafting regulations which are in the interest 
of both. So much the more welcome is this invaluable 
contribution to the prevention of plumbism, seeing 
that substitutes really effective for outside work are 
still unavailable and are likely to remain so. In this 
connection we may note that Sir Frank Baines, of the 
Office of Works, has found zine unsatisfactory in public 
buildings which are liable to hard usage, and has even 
appealed for the exemption of such places from the 
prohibition of lead for inside painting, if that principle, 
embodied as it is in the Geneva Convention, is applied 
B2 
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generally in this country. That, we shall agree, would 
be a most unfortunate arrangement. On the whole, 
and especially in view of the invention of waterproof 
sandpaper, the Government would be well advised not to 
ratify the Geneva Convention in its integrity. 

All this is without prejudice to the reputation and 
efforts of the International Labour Office, which has 
done and will do excellent work. But there are many 
of us in this country, and we have to live, and rather 
than suppress an important British and Imperial 
industry—in effect, to the vast advantage of Contin- 
ental competitors—it would surely be better to study 
the etiology of plumbism, as in respect of idiosyncrasy 
and the vehicle of dust, to apply our knowledge, and 
thus to protect the worker whilst saving a valuable 
industry. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am surprised that you should come out as advocate 
for the Bolshevik Government that at present tyrannises over 
the unhappy people and Church of Russia. The whole world 
knows how this Government has persecuted the Christian 
Church there. The Labour Party were recently prominent in 
the House of Commons in vehemently protesting against the 
threatened death penalty upon the Roman Archbishop Ciepliak. 
Only the Communist Member, Mr. Newbould, dared to stand 
up for the Russian Government, and he only in a frightened and 
apologetic manner. One little imagined that he had a supporter 
in THe NEw STATESMAN ! 

Since then the venerable Roman priest, Butkevitz (with title 
of Prelate), has been martyred, although the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment has judged it politic to commute the death sentence on 
the Archbishop, so great was the protest of the civilised world— 
no thanks to you, however! You say that had this precious 
Government designed an organised attack on the Christian 
religion, it would have attacked that form which really repre- 
sents Russia, viz., the Greek rather than the Roman form. 
Of course, it would and has done, too. At this very moment 
the venerable Patriarch, Tikhon, of the Russian (Greek) Church, 
lies in prison, and the Public Prosecutor (like Fouquier Tinville 
of the French Revolution) is already clamouring for his blood. 
You observe that the charges are for spying and being in corre- 
spondence with the enemies of the Russian Government. Of 
course they are, ostensibly that is. So undoubtedly are those 
against the Socialists as distinct from the Bolsheviks in Russia. 
So would it be with you, Sir, or with me, were either of us 
unfortunate enough to be in Russia without the protection of 
the British Government. So it was with the bishops and priests 
of the French (Roman) Church in the terrible French Revolution. 
In each case the Revolutionary Government regarded and 
regards organised religion as its enemy, and has singled out the 
bishops and priests of the native Church for its vengeance. 
But just as they found in France, so in Russia, it is not so easy 
to eradicate the growth of centuries from the hearts and minds 
of the people—witness the recent Easter Celebrations in Moscow. 
As in France, so in Russia, they have massacred and tortured 
and imprisoned bishops and priests in scores—and I thought the 
whole world knew this—yet the passionate instinct for religion 
remains in the hearts of millions there. So, whilst ridicule and 
abuse and persecution in trumped-up counts are heaped upon 
the Russian clergy, an attempt is being made, as in the French 
Revolution, to bolster up a bogus Christian Church, the “* Soviet 
Church,” as a sort of half-way house to atheism for a people 
still too “‘ ignorant ” to embrace the full and glorious truth of 
that blank negation. 

In the meantime, Sir, I, as a Christian priest of the English 
Church, shall continue to support by my prayers and sympathy, 
at any rate, my fellow Christians of every denomination, who 
are at present risking their lives in defence of their faith. And 
I regard that as a more noble attitude, a less ignoble one at any 
rate, than to sit in an armchair and under the safety and 
protection afforded by the British Government to endeavour 

to whitewash over the damnable and bloodthirsty monsters 
who in Russia are endeavouring to stamp out the Christian 
religion. And I glory to think that, in spite of all the atheism 


and materialism so rampant now throughout the world, there 
should be found in Russia so many thousands of priests, Roman 
as well as Greek, willing to die and suffer every kind of torture 
and imprisonment rather than deny their God! You may scoff 
at this, Sir,and endeavour to throw dust into the eyes of your 
readers by making, or trying to make, them believe that “ black 
is not black, nor white so very white,” but let me tell you this, 
“*the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” It has 
ever proved to be so in the past. It will undoubtedly be go 
in the future. Christianity will never be stamped out of Russia, 
It will arise strengthened and purified by this bloody persecution, 
Russia shall yet arise to take her place as one of the great nations 
of the earth—greater for all she is suffering in her agony now, 
—yYours, etc., 
Askham Vicarage, 
Penrith. 

April 4th. 

[We gladly publish Mr. Graham’s letter, with a large part of 
which we agree, but the strength of his feelings seems to have 
led him to ignore our point. Everybody knows, of course, that 
the Bolshevik Government has persecuted the Christian Churches, 
both Roman and Greek ; but we have seen so far no evidence 
whatever to show that the trial and execution of Mgr. Butkevitz 
was part of the anti-religion campaign. And if it was not, 
and if he was really guilty of the offences of which he was 
accused—which, as he was a Pole, is likely enough—then his 
is an extremely bad case upon which to found a protest against 
the anti-Christian policy of the Bolsheviks.—Ep. N.S.] 


WALTER B. Granam, 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On reading your leading article of last week, it is 
difficult not to protest against your diagnosis as a form of “ anti- 
Bolshevik mania ” of the horror which has found expression— 
almost universal—at the treatment suffered by the various 
churches in Russia. 

You seem to consider the fact that the Soviet should have 
started their crusade by shooting the Roman Catholic prelate 
instead of one of the Orthodox church, as an indication that 
their campaign is not one against Religion but a bona fide 
conviction and punishment for treason as understood by the 
“ordinary accepted standards of civilisation.” 

The teaching in the Soviet’s schools, their views on marriage, 
the travesty under their régime of all religious observance, and 
the answer vouchsafed a few days ago to the British Govern- 
ment’s last appeal for clemency—a reply so insolent that our 
representative in Moscow refused to transmit it—are sufficiently 
clear proof to the average individual of the real significance of 
the actions of the Triumvirate—diseased physically and morally 
—that calls itself the Soviet Government. 

It is difficult to grasp the tenets of a periodical that will 
publish during Holy Week an article so full of Christian feeling, 
as that by “ Y. Y.” on “ Good Friday,” and yet the week after 
Easter will produce a paragraph that almost condones, and 
certainly admits, another appalling crime against Religion 
instead of joining in its condemnation.—I am, Sir, yours etc., 

Maisons-Laflitte. D. M. GrawamM. 

April 10th. 

[But was the execution of Mgr. Butkevitz “a crime against 
religion” ? Lord Malise Graham may be right, but he begs our 
question. May we in return beg him to accept our assurance 
that this journal is profoundly and unalterably opposed to the 
persecution of religion ?—Epb. N.S.] 


INCOMES FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—In the discussion of the above and similar questions 
women make assumptions which are not based on fact. If the 
principle of “‘ equal pay for equal work” were worked out, it 
would mean that each person, whether male or female, would be 
paid according to the amount of work done. In the teaching 
profession, women assume that teaching a class of the same 
standard as a man is teaching means that equal work is being 
done. The woman may really be doing more successful work 
than the man or vice versa. Yet women carelessly identify the 
claim “ equal pay for equal work,” with two other claims, which 
are really different—namely, “ equal pay for people of the same 
length of service ” and “ equal pay for teaching classes of the 
same standard.” 

There is no authority competent to assess “‘ equal work,” and 
in practice authorities take into consideration (1) University or 
other qualifications and training ; (2) length of experience ; (3) 
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standard of pupils taught. But, as a matter of fact, the same 
women who make a fetish of “equal pay” object to it if it 
means that a young woman would get as much as an older 
woman. They then invoke “ length of service.” 

As to the relative influence and effectiveness of women as com- 

with men, parents have, I think, a fairly definite opinion. 
A man’s influence in dealing with mixed classes over ten years 
of age is on the average decidedly greater than a woman’s. In 
many public schools discipline is, as a matter of routine, left to 
the men. Yet the women don’t call that a part of the work. 
The L.C.C. returns of absence through illness, if I remember 
rightly, show a much bigger proportion of illnesses among 
women. And if the illnesses are more numerous, the occasions 
when women are not at their highest efficiency will probably also 
be more numerous. The claim bluntly stated as “* equal pay for 
equal work ”’ has been borrowed from another sphere in which it 
was more legitimate. In industry, women could be used to 
undercut men’s wages, and the men’s trade unions realised that 
safety lay in demanding “ equal pay.” The master in industry 
need concern himself only with concrete production. It is 
immaterial to him whether men, women, monkeys or machinery 
produce it. But the employer in the case of teaching is ulti- 
mately the State (or the parents of children). The results they 
wish are not material, but mental and moral. As employers, 
the State, socialist or other, will not be likely to defend a policy 
which gives a woman teacher as much from the common dividend 
as a man teacher and his wife and three children. 

The incomes for children scheme may have good points. It 
has this fatal defect—that it takes no account of social differences. 
Do you expect men teachers—who in an open market without 
Burnham scales or similar agreed schemes could get far more than 
women teachers—do you expect them to hand over their power 
of demanding their market value to the care of women who 
kindly offer them a children’s allowance calculated on the army 
ration or poorhouse scale ? If such a short-sighted policy were 
adopted, marriage for male teachers would become, as it is so 
nearly already, a ruinous mistake. Apply the policy of “ equal 
pay ” where the master is a common enemy to be circumvented ; 
but when the State or local authority is the master, ask for a 
reasonable wage for women, and a reasonable wage for the 
average man who has a wife and children to support. The forces 
making for disintegration of the family are already numerous 
enough.— Yours, etc., Man TEACHER. 


PROBLEMS IN PROUST 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—May I briefly allude to a problem of which “ Affable 
Hawk” made no mention in his recent discourse ? I refer to 
the problem of reading Proust without permanent injury to 
one’s eyesight. 

A dark grey type closely set on a light grey page makes 
reading difficult enough, but add to this a fibrous property 
of the paper that seems to be capable of deflecting, and even 
suppressing, letters, and reading, save for short and intermittent 
periods, becomes gravely prejudicial to one’s vision. 

I am told that, nowadays, paper is manufactured from wood 
pulp. My nurse used to assure me it was made from old rags. 
I am inclined rather to believe her teaching, for the pages of 
my volumes of Proust were unquestionably once a hair shirt. 
—Yours, etc., WILFRED RUSSELL. 


Miscellany 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 


DRAMA 


THE EXPRESSIONISTS. 


HE German expressionists mounted the stage in 
1918-19 after the fashion of a class room of boys 
let out of school. Some of them, like Georg Kaiser, 

had lain for years under the censor’s ban for political or 
moral reasons. The Revolution made an end of censorship. 
The gagged voices were free to speak, and the public was 
curious to listen. Other writers, like Walter Hasenclever 
or Carl Sternheim, found in the eventful character of the 
times a stimulus to a new and non-naturalistic treatment 
of modern tragedy or modern comedy. Their work gropes, 
as it were, in the depths of emotion, in quiet interiors, 


among complex types of character; and the bustle of the 
outer world is scarcely heard as the sharp staccato sentences 
—far removed both in form and spirit from realistic utter- 
ance—fall from each speaker’s lips. Others, again, like 
Arnold Bronnen, the much execrated author of Vatermord 
(1922), have set themselves to exploit to the full their 
freedom from inconvenient inhibitions. In the work of 
all of them we recognise what may be called a schema, as 
opposed to the “ problem ” of the realistic dramatist. A 
tendency has visibly developed, not to ask questions of 
life, but to answer them. The schema crystallizes into a 
drama. The aim is no longer the study of a phenomenon, 
but the presentation of an idea, in a form definitely opposed 
to the naturalistic method. 

Next arise the vital questions of what expressionism is 
to express, and what shall be the force compelling the 
crystallization of the idea into drama. With Wedekind 
the force was almost purely instinctive. It is the subtle 
play of instinct that we observe in the heroine of Erdgeist, 
the tragedy of instinct that we feel in the children of 
Friihlings Erwachen, the bitter comedy of instinct that is 
played to its bitter end in Hidalla or Der Kammersénger. 
Wedekind’s men and women are driven creatures; their 
outward life is Trieb. The importance of his drama lies 
in the deep significance given to the theme and the rhythmic 
character given to the dialogue. These spring from a 
vision and an art of expression quite other than those of 
the realistic playwright. Nevertheless, the dynamic force 
remains instinct, and again instinct. 

In Georg Kaiser, the most characteristic of the newer 
expressionists, the impulse of instinct alternates with the 
motive of thought. We seem to watch a perfect piece of 
mechanism in his rapid and arresting dramas, but it is not 
the smooth mechanism of the mechanical playwright. 
Rather is it the intricate interplay of two forces, an instinct 
naked and shameless, and a sharp intellectual faculty that 
penetrates to the core of the subject without touching 
either the heart of emotional response or the deepest sense 
of poetry. The art of utterance is unequal to the import- 
ance of the subject. The key-words that should concen- 
trate the dramatic thought are flung at the listener with 
the over-emphasis of halting expression. The illumination 
is intense and intermittent, flash upon flash. All of these 
qualities are seen in From Morn to Midnight (Von Morgens 
bis Mitternachts), the drama of the bank cashier who 
embezzles money under the spell of the beaua yeur of a 
client at his counter, and is thereafter driven from pillar 
to post in mingled disillusionment and exaltation, casting 
his stolen money to the winds, until at last he shoots 
himself in a Salvation Army hall. The conception is dis- 
tinguished, the technique masterly. A throng of nameless 
characters hurries across our field of vision, and if one of 
them pause but for an instant, the outline of his character 
remains fixed in the memory. But Kaiser’s imagination 
turns most of all to the sinister possibilities of his subject 
—the deadly and deadening satire of the cashier’s home 
life, the flashy excitement of the crowd at the cycle races, 
the prostitute with a wooden leg at the cabaret, the lyrical 
salvation-seekers in the midst of “ a city of asphalt.” Of 
the actual technique of expression this passage is charac- 
teristic: 

CasHigER: Now—at this very moment—they’ve discovered 
everything! I called for water to get the clerk out of the way— 
and again for water to clear the porter from the door. The notes 
are gone; I’m missing. I musn’t show myself in the streets : 
the police are warned. Sixty thousand! I must slip away across 
the fields—through the snow—before the whole town is on my 
track! 

Lapy: For heaven’s sake, stop! 

CasHiER : I took all the money. It was because you filled the 
bank. Your scent hung on the air. You glistened and rustled 
—you put your naked hand in mine—your breath came warm 
across the counter—warm—— 

Lavy (silencing him): Please !—I am a lady. 

CasHierR: But now you must 





Lapy (controlling herself): Tell me, are you married? Yes? 
( Violent gesture from Casmier.) Ah, that makes a difference. 
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You gave way to a foolish impulse. Listen. You can make good 
the loss. You can go back to your counter and plead a passing 
illness—a lapse of memory. I suppose you still have the full 
amount ? 

CasHieR: I’ve embezzled the money—— 

Lavy (abruptly): That really doesn’t interest me. 

CasHieR: I’ve robbed the bank. 

Lapy: You grow tedious, my dear sir. 

CasHIER: And now you must 

Lapy: The one thing I must do, is to—— 

CasmieR: After this you must 

Lapy: Preposterous. 

CasHIER: I’ve stolen for you. I’ve given myself into your 
hands, broken with the world, destroyed my livelihood. I’ve 
blown up every bridge behind me. I’m a thief and a criminal. 
(Burying his face in his hands.) Now you must ! After this 
you must! 

Lapy: I shall call my son. Perhaps he—— 

CasHieEr (with a change of tone, springs nimbly to his feet). Aha! 
Call him, would you? Rouse the hotel, give the alarm? A fine 
plan!—A clumsy trick. You don’t catch me so easily. Not 
in that trap. I have my wits about me, ladies and gentlemen. 
Yours come fumbling afterwards, tapping like a blind man—but 
I’m always ahead of you. Don’t stir. Sit where you are without 
a word, until I—{he puis the money in his pocket)—until I—(he 
presses his hat over his eyes)—until I—{he wraps his coat closely 
about him)—until I 














(Softly he opens the glass door and slips out.) 


Die Koralle and Gas are plays in which Kaiser seeks to 
portray, not the flight of a single individual from the 
consequences of his deed, but the universal flight of a 
nameless society from its nameless fears. Ambition, the 
will to power, the will to work, are all of them manifesta- 
tions of this breathless, backward-looking helter-skelter. 
The millionaire, who grew up in poverty and misery, has 
seized power not only through the weakness of others, 
but through his own confessed cowardice. He sets all his 
hopes upon the son who is to succeed him. He himself 
disburses great fortunes in charity through an institution 
(“‘ The Earth’s Warm Heart ”’), while his son sails the world. 
His yacht goes out to meet the wanderer; but it is as a 
stoker that the son reappears. He, too, is in flight—from 
riches. He is resolved to begin at the beginning, to suffer, 
to endure. The millionaire seeks a way of escape by 
changing places with his own secretary and double, who is 
distinguished from him only by possession of the “ coral,” 
a symbol of calm beauty in a restless ocean. It leads him 
to prison and death, which are the end of flight. A genera- 
tion later, in Gas, the millionaire’s son is director and 
trustee of a great co-operative factory for the production 
of a new gas that shall serve every purpose of industry. 
Upon this gas all social and political hopes are based; it 
is the symbol alike of the director’s ideals and of the 
workman’s ambitions. The gas explodes and lays the 
factory in ruins. There was no flaw in the formula, but it 
exploded. Perhaps because there was no flaw in the 
formula, because everything was too perfect, it exploded. 
To rebuild or not to rebuild? is now the problem for the 
millionaire’s son. Gas or no gas? is the question for the 
workers whose Utopia seems to have receded far into the 
future. Poison gas is a by-product of the argument. And 
so in the clash of formulas, ideas, rallying-cries and phantas- 
magoric representations of a technical world, ill-controlled 
by human creatures, the two parts of the play run their 
course. These three dramas, From Morn to Midnight, 
Die Koralle, and Gas, have been called “ the tragedies of 
capitalism.”’ They have had their greatest success in the 
various “‘ Volkstheatern ” of Germany. 

Jenseits (“‘ Beyond”), by Walter Hasenclever, is a play 
in five acts with only two visible characters, a wife and her 
lover, but also with the invisible third character of the 
dead husband, whose presence is felt throughout the action. 
Hasenclever’s individual note of expression may be recog- 
nised in a passage from an early scene : 

JEANE (at the tea-table): As a girl I went through the streets, 
Men passed me. I looked at none of them. One evening at the 
theatre I met my husband. I was sitting in a box. He was older 
than I. At the first glance I saw his eyes. When the evening was 


over I loved him. 





figuration of reality. 


Raut: He and I lived in lodgings together. At that time I wag 


a student of philosophy. 
JEANE;: My parents are dead. I owe everything to him. 
Raut: His influence on me was decisive. I went on my travels 


to escape from it. 

JEANE: I have nothing but him in the world. 

Raut: It was the first great experience of my life. A will free 
from every kind of narrowness, absolutely self-reliant. And then 
the magical power of success, a clearness of vision that made one 
tremble. I was over-mastered by his spirit. I resolved to find 
myself again. 

JEANE: A year has passed. 

Raut: I succeeded. 

JEANE: We married each other. 

Ravi: And you believed to this hour that you were alone with 
your husband. 

JEANE: I love him. 

Raut: I came into the room. 

JEANE: What does that mean ? 

Raut: The question interests me. It makes me uneasy. 

JEANE: My husband will give you an answer. 

Raut: Suppose that something has happened—a message has 
reached me. 

JEANE: Take care! 

Raut: You are married. You are happy. You love your 


husband. 
JEANE: I am afraid. 

The cleft between the speakers, the parallelism of thought, 
the sudden approach to the realistic plane of common 
conversation, the abrupt reversion to the former attitude 
—all of these belong to the expressionist method. The 
author uses verse when emotional necessity seems to 
require it. The end of his long duologue is a visible dissolu- 
tion of reality. Unseen hands carry away the house in 
which the tragedy has been played. The walls collapse 
silently, objects sink out of sight, nothing is left but shafts 
of light falling upon the central figure. Hasenclever’s 
drama goes beyond “dynamic” or simply forceful expres- 
sionism, and trenches upon the field where dramatists are 
seeking not merely a substitute for realism but the trans- 
ASHLEY DUKEs. 


THEOCRITUS, IDYLL VI. 


AM(ETAS and the herdsman Daphnis had 
driven each his flock 
To feed together in one place. 
fledged the chin 
Of one, half grown was the other’s beard. Beside a 
water-spring 
Both of them in the summer noon sat down and thus 
they sang. 
Daphnis began the singing, for the challenge came from 
him. 


Golden down 


See you not, Polyphemus, how Galateia is pelting 

Your flock with apples? Fool-in-love she calls you, 
a goatherd clown. 

Yet no glance will you give her, hard of heart, but still 
you sit 

Piping so sweetly. There again, look how she pelts 


your dog, 

The faithful guardian of your sheep. Into the sea he 
peers 

And barks, while in the pretty waves, that plash so 
tranquilly, 


His image is reflected as he runs along the sand. 

Take good care, or else he'll leap right at the maiden’s 
legs, 

As she comes from the sea, and rend her fair flesh with 
his teeth. 

See how she stands coquetting there, light as the dry 
winged seeds 

Blown from a thistle in the lovely summer’s noonday 


heat. 
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If a man love, she flies him ; if he love not, she pursues, 

And moves her last piece from the line: for truly in 
Love’s eyes, 

Often, O Polyphemus, what is not fair seems fair. 


Then after him Dameetas struck a prelude and sang 
thus : 

‘**T saw it, yes, by Pan, when she was pelting at my 
flock : 

She escaped not me, nor this one beauty of mine, 
wherewith to the end 

I'll look at her. Let Telemus, that evil-boding seer, 

Carry his evil bodements home to keep them for his 
children. 

Nay, ‘tis to punish and torment her that I will not look, 

Giving it out I love some other girl: this she has heard, 

And pines with jealousy for me, by Pean, and from 
the deep 

Comes in a frenzy forth to gaze upon my caves and 
herds. 

I hissed to my dog to bark at her; for when I was in 
love, 

He used to whine for joy and rub his muzzle on her knees. 


Perchance, seeing me treat her thus time after time, 
she'll send 
Some messenger: but Ill shut my doors, until she 
swear to make me 
With her own hands upon this isle a lovely nuptial bed. 
For truly not ill-favoured is my face, as they pretend. 
Not long ago I looked into the sea, when it was calm, 
And beautiful my beard seemed, beautiful my one eye, 
If I have any judgment ; and the gleaming of my teeth 
Whiter than Parian marble was reflected in the sea. 
Then, to avoid the evil eye, I spat thrice in my breast, 
A charm once taught me by that ancient crone, 


Cottytaris.”’ 


Damecetas, when he thus had sung, kissed Daphnis, 
and therewith 

Gave him a pipe, while Daphnis gave his friend a 
shapely flute. 

Dameetas fluted, and the herdsman Daphnis played 
the pipe, 

And soon the calves were dancing about the tender grass. 

Neither had won the victory : they were both invincible. 

R. C. TREVELYAN. 


Art 


ROGER FRY AT 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
er the various standards of judgment there 


is one in the application of which we can find 

an unfailing source of interest. It is this: 
regarding the paintings of any man ask yourself the question, 
“Had this man been brought up on a desert island what 
would his work have been like ; would he evenhave drawn 
at all?” Putting aside the suggestion, which has never 
been proved, that the arts have their origin in religious 
or tribal customs, we do feel strongly about certain artists 
that had they never seen any art, any drawing of any kind, 
they would still have drawn themselves, and that as 
instinctively as a baby sucks. Mr. Fry is not one of these, 
and often when I have listened to someone floundering 
among vague objections to his work, I have thought they 





were trying to tell me something like this. It is a nice 
point how much this, as it were, native impetus is bound 
up with the spirit of creative originality. Possibly not at 
all, and in this respect it is both interesting and inevitable 
to compare the Independent Gallery exhibition with the 
show of Augustus John’s works at the Alpine Club. Mr. 
Fry has so many of those qualities, the lack of which in 
Mr. John make us realise that he is an undeveloped artist, 
while Mr. John has that one quality of native impetus 
which Mr. Fry seems to lack. Furthermore, in the face 
of the Alpine Gallery paintings we begin to feel certain 
doubts as to the value of this native impetus, while we 
have a growing conviction that the lack of it may have 
been a most urgent incentive to Mr. Fry in the building 
up of his fabric of knowledgeable artistry. The man who 
finds no easy path has little chance of becoming an oppor- 
tunist, and Mr. Fry’s disinterested search for the conscious- 
ness of artistic creation has already made him a perfectly 
loyal artist. 

An artist of this kind, who owes so much to the study 
of the great masters, is bound to give us at times a feeling 
that we know his derivations, especially when we are 
familiar, as in Mr. Fry’s case, with his extraordinary 
knowledge and appreciation of other people’s works, but 
his debt is not one of superficial excellences. It is difficult 
to point to any one picture and say “ that is like a painting 
by so and so.” His debt is rather to their understanding. 
Whilst we can calculate the exact sum which Mr. John 
owes to Rembrandt, El Greco, or Burne-Jones, or which 
Burne-Jones owes to Botticelli, we cannot understand 
what Mr. Fry owes to Giotto, Raphael or Cezanne until 
we understand their works as well as he does. 

It is also said of Mr. Fry that he is academic, but this 
is surely a ridiculous suggestion, because academies work 
according to rules, not the laws of art. The Portrait of 
Mme. M. Muter immediately shows us his extraordinary 
knowledge of the laws governing his art. The qualities 
of this work are those of a perfectly considered judgment. 
It is singularly free from any happy accidents, and is yet 
fresh and spontaneous. That sombriety of colour which 
characterises, sometimes unhappily, a great deal of his work 
is here an emotional success. The design is dignified and 
satisfactory. The Portrait of Bertrand Russell is imme- 
diate and humorous in its presentation of the alert men- 
tality of the man who listened to the Chinese conundrums. 
In No. 6, “ Portrait of Robert Bridges,’”’ we do get a glimpse 
of Mr. Fry’s failings. Tired colour and a certain over- , 
conscientiousness which results in dryness of execution. 
That he can on occasion be gay and fresh in colour is 
proved by such paintings as No. 2, “ Still Life,’ and No. 11, 
“* Crystal,”’ in which there is great spontaneity of handling, 
brilliancy of colour and sympathy of touch. These again 
show his power and versatility in designing, especially 
designing in three dimensions, while with regard to ver- 
satility, how quick he has been to seize upon a new colour 
emotion in the Portrait of Mme. Lopokova, No. 17, 
where the strange harmony of mauve and bright yellow is 
most successfully amplified. 

With regard to his colouring I have very much the same 
feeling that one has about music played in different keys. 
This is a question which has been mathematically pursued 
with some success, but that is not Mr. Fry’s point of view, 
and it must be remembered that imagination begins where 
mathematics leave off; besides which, his colour is always 
in emotional co-ordination with his content, a thing 
impossible of mathematical control. It is interesting to 
compare Nos. 1, 5, 12, 15 and 82, all of them entirely 
different colour problems and all successful as such. 

Mr. Fry’s virtues are very certain. What his weaknesses 
are is a question which seems somewhat vague. I doubt 
whether he will ever be a very popular painter, but with 
those who prefer to be interested as artists, rather than 
dazzled like fish under a storm lantern, he will always hold 
a position of peculiar distinction. Rupert Lee. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MODERN Viennese poet of great repute in his 
A own country, Emil Lucka, has written a long book 
called The Evolution of Love, which has recently 

been translated by Miss Ellie Schleussner (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.). It is a rather learned monograph on 
one side of the emotional life of the human race. Herr 
Lucka admits that he is old-fashioned. We tend now to 
regard the sex impulse as the source of all erotic emotion ; 
his book tries to establish love’s independence from sexuality. 
By “ love ” Herr Lucka means an emotion which has come 
into existence in historical and not very remote times. 
Its history, according to him, has three stages. In the 
first stage the emotional relation between man and woman 
was purely sexual (therefore not “love” at all); in the 
second, woman was deified and metaphysical eroticism 
appeared ; in the third stage sexuality and metaphysical 
eroticism are in the process of blending. This blending 
is incomplete, though some modern men of genius, notably, 
thinks Herr Lucka, Wagner, have striven after its expression. 

* * * 


Stress must be laid on men because in Herr Lucka’s 
view woman’s nature, as opposed to man’s, has always 
blended spiritual and sensual love: “*‘ Whatever burden 
man has laid upon her, she has borne it patiently and 
silently ; she has allowed him to worship her as a goddess 
and stigmatise her as a fiend, while all the time she has 
remained problemless and natural, inwardly remote from 
the aberrations in which her intellect believed so readily. 
The conclusion which we have to draw, and which touches 
the foundation of both sexes, is that only man’s emotions 
have a history, while those of woman have undergone no 
change.”” What are we to think of this analysis? The 
emotion we call “ love” clearly has its root in the sexual 
impulse, though “love” and the sex impulse are not 
the same. Herr Lucka takes “love” to be an absolute 
non-natural energy which lights upon particular persons 
and rests there as on its ultimate goal. He makes the 
origin of love divine and its object natural. The reverse 
is true. As Mr. Santayana says in that remarkable chapter 
**On Love” in The Life of Reason: “Its origin is natural 
and its object is ideal.” Plato was content with mythical 
explanations of its natural history, but he remains the 
great philosophical exponent of its sublimations. It 
is therefore perplexing to find Herr Lucka dates 
** metaphysical love” from “the birth of Europe,” and 
attributes it to Christianity. He states his reasons, 
however, and these are worth examining. He first quotes 
from The Symposium ; 

The slave of his senses runs after women; but he who loves 
with his soul and strives to win immortality through virtue and 
wisdom seeks a great and beautiful soul that he may surrender 
himself to it completely. 

And he adds, “In the opinion of the classical ages ” (he 
is thinking of Greece, not Rome), “a beautiful soul was 
only to be found in the body of a man; woman belonged 
to the lower, animal spheres; she was destined for the 
pleasure of the senses and the propagation of the race.” 
Diotima, in The Symposium, teaches Socrates that this 
noble love between men is the source of all magnificent 
creations of the spirit, just as carnal love begets children 

Until he (the lover) becomes aware that the beauty of all bodies 
is closely related, a man must love an individual with all his heart. 
Ifa man will follow after beauty, he is not so foolish not to conceive 
the beauty of all bodies as one and the same. As soon as he has 
learned this, he will become a lover of all beautiful forms; his 
fervent passion for one will diminish, he will scorn the individual 


and hold it cheap. 
* * 


‘ 


But such words as “scorn” and “cheap” are the 
severe language of abstract doctrine. Did this “ love” 


differ essentially from the metaphysical love of Dante, of 
Chivalry, and of Michael Angelo? Herr Lucka says that 
unlike the spiritual woman-worship peculiar to the Middle 
Ages, Platonic love is not a personal feeling of one individual 
for another; for Plato love for an individual is only a 
first stage, the path which leads to the love of beauty and 
the eternal ideals. I cannot see much difference between 
this Platonic love and the well-known story of Dante, or 
between it and the spirit of this sonnet by Michael Angelo 
which Addington Symonds translated : 

My love’s life comes not from this heart of mine, 

The love wherewith I love thee hath no heart. 

Turn thither whither no fell thoughts incline 

And erring human passion leaves no smart. 

Love, from God’s bosom when our souls did part, 

Made me pure eye to see, thee light to shine, 

And I must needs, half mortal though thou art, 

In spite of sorrow know thee all divine. 

As heart in fire, so must eternity 

In beauty dwell ; through thee my soul’s endeavour 

Mounts to the pattern and the source of thee ; 

And having found all heaven in thine eyes, 

Beneath thy brows my burning spirit flies 

There where I loved thee first to dwell for ever. 


* * * 


There is not so much of this spirit in Petrarch, where you 
might expect to find it. It does, however, affect European 
poetry at many points, and there is an occasional echo of 
it in some of Shakespeare’s sonnets ; in the one, for instance, 
which begins 

Thy bosom is endearéd with all hearts 
Which I, by lacking, have supposéd dead, 
and ends : 
Their images I loved I view in thee 
And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 


I do not think that Herr Lucka makes out his case that 
the belief in personal immortality altered the platonising 
poets conception of love. 

* * * 


_Francis Thompson wrote an essay, “‘ Paganism Old 
and New,” in which he, too, urged that it was on the 
wings of Christianity that the idea came that love is of 
the soul and with the soul coeval. “* Body differs not more 
from soul than the Amor of Catullus or Ovid differs from 
the Love of Dante or Shelley, and the root of this difference 
is the root of the whole difference between this class of 
poetry in antique and contemporary periods. . . . The 
distance between Catullus and the Vita Nuova, between 
Ovid and the House of Life can be measured only by 
Christianity.” And he goes on: “The lover of poetry 
owes a double gratitude to his Creator, Who, not content 
with giving salvation on the cross, gave us also, at the 
marriage of Cana of Galilee, Love. For there Love was 
consecrated and declared the child of Jehovah not of Jove; 
there virtually was inaugurated the whole successive order of 
those love poets who have shown the world that passion, 
in putting on chastity, put on also a ten-fold beauty.” 
He, too, ignores Platonism and its persistence unchanged 
down the poetry of the ages. What does represent a 
change is the idealisation of marriage. 

* * * 


Francis Thompson’s essay contains a generalisation which, 
not being a scholar, I cannot check, but which strikes me 
as possibly true and certainly interesting. Comparing 
the ancient erotic poets with modern love poets, he finds 
that they delight in the figure and bodily charms of a mis- 
tress, while they are comparatively indifferent to the lady’s 
face. Catullus never mentions his mistress’s face; her 
rival, too, is simply described as Candida, longa, recta— 
she is “ fair, tall and straight.” In all Catullus there is 
only a single indirect allusion to the colour of Lesbia’s 
eyes, and to the best of his recollection there is no such 
allusion at all throughout Tibullus, Propertius or Ovid ; 
while the eye has been the cynosure of modern love poets 
from Chaucer onwards. The element in modern and 
Christian love poetry which is not found in the ancient, 
is a tendency to be mystical about the body. This I 
suppose is Herr Lucka’s third stage. It has been the 
inspiration of much trash as well as beauty. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Fermé la Nuit. By Paut Moranp. Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
6f. 75. 

Le Diable au Corps. By Raymonp Rapicver. Grasset. 
6f. 75. 

“‘ While primarily intended for the supply of serious literature 
the Library does not wholly exclude works of fiction.” This 
is a quotation from a description of the London Library signed 
by the secretary and librarian of that unique institution, and 
surely it implies one of the most astounding opinions to which 
a great scholar has ever lent his name. Daphnis and Chloe, 
the Satyricon, the Decameron, Don Quixote, La Princesse de 
Cleves, Robinson Crusoe, Candide, Pamela, Tristram Shandy, La 
Chartreuse de Parme, Emma, Eugénie Grandet, War and Peace, 
L’Education Sentimentale—if these are not serious literature, 
what is? But it cannot be really necessary to insist upon the 
magnificence of the novel’s past. What troubles many people, 
headed by Mr. Hawk, is its future. I do not believe they need 
be pessimistic. The impulse to describe imaginary human 
character and action seems to me ineradicable this side of 
Utopia. And if there is a long period between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the coming of the Renaissance, during which 
no novels were produced, it is because that was a barbaric 
age, and prose is a product of civilisation. Mr. Hawk observes 
that “the alert among novelists are becoming mistrustful of 
the novel as a form”; not, I think, of the novel as a form, 
but of the present form of the novel. Do I seem to split hairs ? 
What I mean is that certain forms of the novel do appear played 
out, and that the best living novelists are desperately and 
necessarily looking for a new form of it; but I believe prose 
fiction itself to have at least as good a life, in the underwriter’s 
phrase, as the lyric, the comedy or the essay. 

If I dwell so gloatingly upon the past and look with such 
hope to the future of the novel, it is largely to find consolation 
for its present. ‘* Alert, original men and women,” Mr. Hawk 
says, “are getting heartily sick of the novel.” Never have 
I understood this better than at this moment. It would, of 
course, be absurd to expect a regular fortnightly masterpiece ; 
but novels are at present being produced at an enormous rate : 
is it reasonable to expect that 5 per cent. of them should be 
worth reading? And this leads me to give the reason 
why I am not now trying to write about the genius of Mrs. W, 
the charm of Mr. X, or the vulgarity of Miss Y. Which is that 
in spite of hours of conscientious reading, I have not discovered 
any novel published during the last two weeks which is interesting 
enough to praise, discuss, or even condemn. And Mr. X and 
Miss Y having failed me, I turn to Monsieur Z. 

The greatest modern novelist has died. Anatole France and 
André Gide, who are, I suppose, the best French novelists living, 
do not seem to be writing novels. What of the young? 

Francois Mauriac, Roger Martin du Gard, Claude Anet and 
Pierre MacOrlan have all written good novels, and there are 
others to my knowledge who are equally good. But so far as 
a foreigner who only casually reads French novels can tell, the 
three most interesting novelists of the younger generation 
are Valery Larbaud, Jean Giraudoux and Paul Morand. They 
resemble each other in some respects, and the last two seem to 
have been influenced both by the first and by each other. 
Most educated people in this country have always read a good 
deal of French, but French writers during the last century 
have for the most part been extravagantly ignorant of England 
and English literature. These three writers seem well ac- 
quainted with both, and perhaps that is partly responsible for 
the characteristics that they have in common. There is no 
sign of direct influence upon them by any English writer, but 
they all are rich (as are Proust and Abel Hermant, to name in 
a breath two dissimilar authors who have also both studied 
English) in a type of humour which I suspect of deriving from 
the famous English humour on which we so prettily pride our- 
selves. No French critic as far as I know has succeeded in 
analysing this quality of their work, and it would be presump- 
tuous for a foreigner to break into such unexplored territory. 

But I am trying not so much to criticise these novels as to learn 
something useful from them, and my first thought is what a pity 
it is that more of the better English novelists are not deve- 
loping the art of humour. Mr. Aldous Huxley seems the only 
writer here at all comparable to these Frenchmen, yet nearly 
all the great English novels have been principally humorous. 
Tendres Stocks and Ouvert la Nuit have made Monsieur 
Morand’s name fairly well known in England, and the enter- 
prising publishers who announce the early appearance of a 
translation of Ouvert la Nuit should find here a proper welcome 





for the book. Fermé la Nuit contains four more “ Nights ”’ : 
La Nuit de Putney, La Nuit de Charlottenburg, La Nuit de Baby- 
lone, and La Nuit de Portofino-Kulm. These titles are already 
characteristic of Monsieur Morand’s manner, two of them names 
of suburbs of great cities, one a slang term, and one the oddest, 
most unexpected and absurd place-name in Italy. The French 
are rediscovering the existence of a world outside France. 
Invading soldiers and émigrés discovered this in the past, but 
during the last few generations the French have not travelled 
—why should they, with such a varied and enchanting country 
of their own? Monsieur Morand is, I believe, a diplomat, 
and so a professional traveller. In any case he is the complete 
cosmopolitan, and his books are made of an ingenious arrange- 
ment and elaboration of choses vues during his travels. I am 
sure his next book will contain La Nuit du Brighton-Road, the 
heroine of which will be one of the ladies who established a 
record the other day by pushing their infants in perambulators 
from London to the sea. For Monsieur Morand’s eye is uniquely 
alive to whatever in people or places is odd in itself, or surprising 
to a Frenchman. Everyone who has enjoyed the amusing 
side of travel will enjoy reading his books. He has found a new 
way of being romantically exotic : a Loti with a sense of humour, 
he visits rastaquouéres instead of nicer sorts of savage. 
Monsieur Morand’s characters live in Palaces (in the French 
sense of the word; the misuse of English words in France is 
a fascinating study); they make love in wagons-lits. Leisured 
existence being the best ground for psychological complications, 
there is a quantity of stuff for the writer in this fantastic world 
of modern hotels. What emotions the mere names of res- 
taurants evoke—Sacher in Vienna, the Preysing-Palais at 
Munich, the Vieux Doelen at The Hague, Raccouchot at Dijon, 
L’Hardy at Madrid, Bonvecchiati’s at Venice, Constantino’s at 
Rome! Frontiers, too, and railway stations, especially junc- 
tions! (Pleasure’s crown of pleasure is remembering the 
discomforts of travel.) To express all this confusion and variety 
Monsieur Morand uses a cinematographic arrangement and an 
ostentatiously artificial style. His metaphors are the most 
unexpected, and Proust pointed out that his epithets were not 
always quite inevitable, a delicate meiosis. You are kept awake 
by his crackling phrases as effectively as by the jerking of a 
Rapide or people quarrelling in Portuguese in the hotel bathroom 
next door. One quotation, though to quote from a novel is 
usually unfair. A German ex-officer turned Communist and 
snake-collector is speaking in a Berlin Kabarett : 


“Moi, je vais rentrer. Je lis sur votre figure que vous voulez 
rester pour assister 4 la Kokainianz. Vous piaffez. Vous risquez 
un oeil derriére les buissons d’écrévisses. Vous vous dites 

Ces nymphes, je les veux perpétuer. 

“A votre Age j'avais ce godt pour les apothéosesducorps. Jusqu’ 
& ce que je m’apercus que j’avais plus de sensualité que de tem- 
pérament et plus de dégoit que de sensualité. En amour je suis 
pour le baroque, le style jésuite. Malgré mon pére, j'ai été élevé 
a Feldkirch, le grand collége jésuite du Tyrol et ga n'a pas été perdu. 
Le monde est resté pour moi une boule d’azur—Jésus-Marie- 
Joseph—avec, en sautoir, un serpent. D’oi mes goits de collec- 
tionneur, peut-étre. Od que je pousse mes incursions, je reviendrai 
toujours comme un émigrant italien, comme un boomerang, 4 
mon collége. Vous voyez, au fond, un tris bon sujet, et non un 
Méphistophélés & barbe aigie, comme vous semblez le croire. 
La preuve c’est que je vous emméne hors de ce mauvais lieu.” 


Now, Monsieur Morand is a very delightful artist; I am sorry 
for those who don’t enjoy his wit, and I wish we had more 
intellectually amusing writers in England, though we can be 
proud of Virginia Woolf and Norman Douglas. But like other 
very excellent novelists he closes a door. The thing has been 
carried to its conclusion. Monsieur Morand’s writing is the 
euthanasia of the romantic novel. 

Raymond Radiguet is a name probably still unknown to 
most English readers. Monsieur Radiguet has, I think, pub- 
lished only one novel and that recently. Le Diable au Corps is 
not a masterpiece, quite, and it is not original in method, but 
the method (which is the exact opposite of Monsieur Morand’s) 
has been little used in England. There are only two characters 
in this book, a boy of sixteen and a girl of seventeen whose 
husband is at the Front. Their respective parents and one or 
two neighbours are vaguely introduced, but only in so far as 
they directly affect the two chief persons, and without being 
given any personality. The book does not contain one sentence 
of irrelevant information, not an unessential detail or an im- 
pertinent comment. The world may be full of a number of 
things, but Monsieur Radiguet is at the moment concerned 
with none of them, but only with the emotional effect of the 
girl on the boy. His personages may have innumerable tastes 
and opinions and complicated emotions, but all are left to the 
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imagination, except such as affect crucially the relation between 
these two. The characters are at once generalised and individual 
like those in the French classic drama. In subject the 
novel would resemble the ordinary roman d’adultére, but for 
the youth and inexperience of the boy hero, to whom the war 
means holidays and an open field. : 
This graceful and cynical novel shows no sign of immaturity 
or inexperience in either emotion or technique. It is in a 
great tradition, and that is its importance for us. The severe 
mould into which it is cast bears much the same relation to the 
present form of most English novels as the method of Shake- 
speare had to the method of Racine. The English novel is 
dying of irrelevance: Ulysses, as Mr. Hawk said, is an end. 
Can English novelists take a hint from Monsieur Radiguet ? 
He goes straight to the point and stays there. If Fermé la Nuit 
is infinitely amusing, Le Diable au Corps is infinitely edifying, 
but not, let me add, morally. (I am sure Monsieur Radiguet 
would like me to live up to the French idea of English prudery.) 
No, not morally, for I have not mentioned that the author of 
this absolutely remarkable book is only seventeen years old. 
RayMOND MorrTIMER. 


THE DARIAC REPORT 


The Dariac Report. Ruhr, Rhineland and Saar. 
Guardian. 1s. 

The Manchester Guardian has performed an important public 
service in securing, translating and publishing the full text of 
the secret Dariac report. M. Dariac is President of the Finance 
Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies, and was specially 
commissioned last autumn by M. Poincaré’s Government to 
enquire into the political and economic situation in the Ruhr, 
the Rhineland, and the Saar Basin, from the point of view of 
French interests. 

The Report, written last October, contains a full exposition 
of that “forward” policy of French nationalism which has 
since led to the occupation of the Ruhr, and threatens to make 
that occupation a permanent feature of the military map of 
Europe. Presumably the Report was not written for publica- 
tion ; nevertheless, the fact that it has been published should 
count definitely in favour of the cause of international under- 
standing. 
which could not be expected in the public utterances of French 
statesmen, and whilst few English readers, perhaps, will fail 
to dissent strongly from the opinions and aims which M. Dariac 
very ably sets forth, it is from every point of view desirable 
that they should be set forth, and fully understood in this 
country. The concealment of differences on vital issues can 
never lead to good results in the relationships of nations, and 
if Great Britain is to reach a new modus vivendi with France 
—as everyone hopes—it is clearly essential that there should 
be as few concealments as possible. Genuine differences may 
or may not make a new understanding impossible, but certainly 
there can be no hope of an understanding until we know clearly 
what those differences really are. And here M. Dariac helps 
us a great deal. 

M. Dariac writes in the discreet language of officialdom, but 
he conceals nothing. He expatiates upon the natural wealth 
of the Ruhr and the Saar and upon the necessity of keeping 
a French finger in these golden pies. He does not pretend 
that France proposes in any case to evacuate the Rhineland 
at the end of the term of fifteen years laid down by the Treaty. 
On the contrary, he considers it of great importance that the 
very idea of any such evacuation should be dissipated as soon 
as possible, in order that the Rhinelanders may be obliged to 
recognise their fate and submit to its natural consequences. 
To permit the existence of any doubt on the point is, in his 
view, to jeopardise the moral position of France on the Rhine. 
“The whole of French policy in the Rhineland,” he reports, 


Manchester 


is at all times subordinated to one primary condition, the pro- 
longed maintenance of our army of the Rhine in the occupied 
territories. Without this assurance this policy is disastrously 
precarious. . . . In the life of a nation, five, ten, or fifteen years 
count for little. If we had to withdraw at the end of this period, 
our role must be limited to an occupation by way of military 
guarantee. If, on the contrary, we remain, all sorts of possibilities 
open out before us. . . The judicial thesis of the foreclosure, 
the right of the unpaid creditor to enter upon the property which 
he holds from his debtor as guarantee, is applicable here. 

M. Dariac accordingly proposes that the Rhineland should 
be definitely and permanently separated from the rest of 
Germany, and, whilst remaining politically ‘‘ autonomous ” 
(whatever that may mean), should be brought into close 





It presents the official French view with a frankness * 


economic and military union with France. 


are doubtless ambitious projects, but if executed wisely they would 

be amply justified. It is a long drawn-out policy, in which a wel]. 

considered diplomacy must apply, one after another, the successive 
links of a course of action which, little by little, will detach from 

Germany a free Rhineland under the military guard of France 

and Belgium. 

On the question of the Saar coalfield M. Dariac makes his 
point of view equally clear. The Saar is technically League of 
Nations territory, and there is a provision in the Treaty for 
the free popular election of a “ Consultative Council ”’ without 
whose consent no changes in the local laws can be made, 
M. Dariac, however, considers this a great mistake. Quite 
apart from the economic value of the Saar, its strategic import- 
ance, he points out, is enormous, and to hold elections of 
any kind “looks like creating difficulties without reason.” 
“The future of our Saar policy is at stake”: 


The official is in general hostile to us; the teacher retains the 
German culture and transmits it to the new generation. . .. A 
delicate, prudent, sustained policy is essential; the progressive 
replacement of these pan-German officials, the conquest of the 
schools, alliance with the clergy, the utilisation of the Press, the 
organisation of the working classes into trade unions with a 
defined tendency. . .. It is in this complex country that elections 
are to be held shortly with universal and unrestricted suffrage. 

But can one prevent an elected assembly from passing resolu- 
tions, from bringing them to the attention of public opinion, of 
opinion in the Saar, in Germany, in Allied countries ? The fact 
is that, for the first time, the power of speech is being restored to 
the Saar population, which will have to pronounce for or against 
France. An eventuality full of dangers. . The decision [to 
hold an election] challenges the very rights which we secured 
under the Treaty. It is for the Government, in these circum- 
stances, to take such initiative as shall attenuate the consequences 
of such a decision. 

The word “‘ Government ”’ in the last sentence means, of course, 
the French Government. And the Saar is supposed to be 
governed by the League of Nations! It is true, of course, that 
it is governed in fact by France, and that there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the tame “ Governing Commission,” 
appointed by the League, would fail to carry out any instructions 
that might be transmitted to it by the Quai d’Orsay. But 
M. Dariac’s naive assumption, of the responsibility of the 
French Government in the matter, is a confirmation of German 
claims which would be amusing if its consequences and implica- 
tions were not so tragic. Nothing has done more to injure 
the League in the eyes of Germans and neutrals than its prac- 
tical abdication to France of its right and its duty to protect 
the inhabitants of the Saar Valley. M. Dariac’s Report should 
be read from end to end by everyone who makes any claim to 
understand the present European situation. 


“ These,” he writes, 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


The World Crisis, 1911-1914. By the Right Hon. Winston 
CuurcuILLt. Butterworth. 30s. 

We cannot review Mr. Churchill’s book at the length it deserves. 
But it has already received so much attention at the hands of 
reviewers in the daily Press that a weekly journal may perhaps 
be excused from entering upon a detailed examination, which, 
if it were adequate, would necessarily occupy more space than 
we can afford to devote to any single work. In a book of this 
kind so much turns upon details. Mr. Churchill’s account, 
for instance, of the single incident of the escape of the Goeben 
provides material for a couple of columns of comment and criti- 
cism, especially if we were to compare it with the accounts 
which have already appeared in Sir Julian Corbett’s official 
history of the naval operations of the War and in Sir Berkeley 
Milne’s book. But such comparisons must be left to that 
mythical “ historian” who one day will sort out all the rights 
and wrongs of our generation and tell us—too late—what we 
ought to have believed. 

Meanwhile, we may be content to observe that Mr. Churchill's 
book, whether it be regarded from a literary or historical stand- 
point, is incomparably the best “ War book” that has yet 
appeared, certainly in English and probably in any language. 
Mr. Churchill had first-hand information of supreme interest 
and importance, and he can write. At the outbreak of the 
War he held what was in many respects the finest post in the 
world, as supreme controller of that supreme naval instrument, 
the British Grand Fleet. And it is clear enough from this 
volume, after all allowances have been made for the natural 
bias of the writer, that he was not unworthy of the great oppor- 
tunity that came to him. His mind, of course, is the mind 
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FIRST SIX TITLES NOW READY. 
= ainda oT A selection of Boccaccia stories, including 
hose used by Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
amen. The delightful book into which Mrs. Gaskell put her 
heart and humour. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Compiled from the writings 
of Xenophon and Plato. The record of his teaching, his trial and his 
death. 








THE PARABLES AND SAYINGS OF JESUS. Including the woodcuts 
by Millais used for illustrating the Parables. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. A dramatic 
record from “‘ The Merry Wives” and “ Henry IV” (I and II), 
placing the Falstaff scenes for the first time into a complete sequence. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ST. AUGUSTINE. A string of golden 


ne from the Confessions telling of his own life and passionate 
d his beautiful relationship with his mother. 
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FREEDOM AND GROWTH 

and other Essays By EDMOND HOLMES. 
OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By NOEL BUXTON and T. P. CONWIL-EVANS. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 
‘“*A masterly study of the European situation."’ 
—Western Morning News. 








A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


By C. R. ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and Maps in Colour. 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘“*We can confidently recommend it to those of our 
readers who desire a succinct study of the Latin American 
Republics.—Financial Review of Reviews. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS & ADDRESSES 


3 vols. 318. 6d. net. 
*“*We can open the volumes almost anywhere in the 
certainty of coming on some opinion to interest, some fact 
to enlighten, or some phrase to amuse.’ 
—Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN 
ENGLISH POETRY 1870-1920 


With Introduction by Lorp Dunsany. Edited by Tuomas CaLp- 

WELL. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*The most inclusive selection which has yet been 
published."'"—The Morning Post. 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
1870-1920 (5 Vols.) 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. Cloth, 3s. each; Leather, 22s. 6d. the set. 


“ An astonishingly rich treasury of the best literature 
of our generation.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


NAME THIS FLOWER ! 


How to tell the names of Common Plants without any previous know- 
ledge of Botany. By GASTON BONNIER. With over 3,000 
Illustrations, some in Colour. 78. 6d. net. 
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The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, 1783-1919, Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, 


Litt.D., F.B.A.. and G. P. GOOCH, M.A. Litt.D. 


Volume II, 1815-1866. Royal 8vo. 3ls 6d net. 

“ The history of foreign policy issued by the Cambridge University 
Press . . . will meet a want which has long been felt by all serious 
political thinkers... . he work Sir Adolphus Ward and his 
colleagues have undertaken is, then, one of the highest interest and 
importance. ... It is a book which everyone must read who wishes 
to know what really happened.”—The Times on Vol I 


Five Centuries of Religion. Volume 1, St 
Bernard, his Predecessors and Successors, 1000-1200 A.D. 
By G. G. COULTON, M.A. With 24 plates. Demy 8vo. 
30s net. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 


This work, which will be completed in three volumes, will deal 
at first with Religion in the medieval sense, in which the 
“ Religious’ was the cloistered soul. Its object is to trace the 


course of Monasticism from the eleventh century down to the great 
revolution under Henry VIII. 


The Idea of Personality in Siufism. 


Three Lectures delivered in the University of London. 
By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

The chief purpose of this book is to show, by means of examples 
chosen from the literature, that Sufism is not necessarily pantheistic 
but often bears the marks of a genuine personal religion inspired 
by a personal God. 


Burma. By Sir HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, 
K.C.I.E., late of the Bengal Civil Service. With 85 illus- 
trations and a map. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d. Provincial 
Geographies of India. 


Economic Problems of Democracy. By 
ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President Emeritus of 
Yale University. Crown 8vo. 6s net. Being Lectures 
given at British Universities in April and May, 1922, under 
the foundation of the Sir George Watson Chair of 
American History, Literature, and Institutions. 


Glass-Making in England. by HARRY J. 
POWELL, C.B.E. With a frontispiece, 106 illustrations, 


and a map. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 
“A work like this is very welcome, representing as it does the 
first considerable history of glass-making yet published in England. 
The late Mr Powell brought to his task a lifelong acquaintance 
with the mysteries of his craft.... An indispensable work for 
both the collector and the craftsman.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Air and ils Waus. The Rede Lecture 


(1921) in the University of Cambridge, with other contribu- 
tions to Meteorology for Schools and Colleges. By Sir 
NAPIER SHAW, Sc.D., F.R.S., late Director of the 
Meteorological Office. With 100 figures. Royal 8vo. 


30s net. 

This book contains a number of lectures and essays dealing with 
the physical explanation of the atmospheric circulation, to which 
have been added some papers designed to set out the general position 
of the application of meteorology to agriculture, a subject, like that 
of the general circulation of the atmosphere, of perennial interest 
not only to meteorologists but to all who have to think about the 
air and its ways. 
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of a War Minister, not of a Peace Minister. His comments 
on political issues are sometimes almost childish in their naivety, 
just as were his extremely dangerous and expensive views on 
the necessity of “* intervening ” militarily against the Bolsheviks. 
But when the War came he was in his element, and he proved 
his peculiar capacity convincingly enough to those who were 
in close contact with him. The Admiralty believed in him, 
and the Navy, almost in spite of itself—for he had been guilty 
on occasions of extraordinarily tactless behaviour—believed 
in him. He interfered too often—from the strictly professional 
point of view—in technical naval decisions, but he did not 
interfere wrongly ; and when he left the Admiralty, those of his 
subordinates who mourned his departure, and continued to 
mourn it, were, we believe, in a very substantial majority. 
There, as in every other office which he has held, he combined 
imagination with a truly remarkable capacity for hard work and 
for grasping the technique of his job. The sailors could make 
him understand what they thought and had never to fear that 
he would let them down either through stupidity or through 
laziness. He was no fool and he worked eighteen hours a day— 
sufficient virtues in a “* political ” chief. 

But Mr. Churchill, apart from his capacity for work and his 
penchant for war, has an odd knack of inviting detraction. Of 
all the more prominent British statesman of the present genera- 
tion he is the most unpopular; but it is difficult to assign any 
specific reason for his unpopularity, just as it was difficult to 
assign any reason for the extraordinary immunity which Mr. 
Lloyd George always enjoyed—whilst he was in office—with 
regard to the palpable and egregious blunders of statecraft 
which he committed almost every day of the week. That 
elusive arbiter which we call “ public opinion ” forgave every- 
thing to Mr. Lloyd George—even his vacillation in August, 1914, 
and his almost insane backing of the Greeks in 1921—but it 
has never forgiven anything to Mr. Churchill. On the contrary, 
it has magnified his supposed blunders until they have assumed 
dimensions that would be enough to destroy for ever any politician 
less pugnacious or less resilient. 

Mr. Churchill has indeed much to answer for, especially as 
regards his antics at the War Office after the Armistice ; his 
perfectly serious proposal, for example, to evacuate Archangel 
via Petrograd in 1919 was a piece of sheer dementia. But his 
war record is good enough. He was officially and personally 
responsible for a great failure and a great disaster—the abortive 
defence of Antwerp and the attack on the Dardanelles. But 
in both cases his instinct was right, and it was only by ill-luck 
that he did not gain credit for resounding and perhaps decisive 
successes. The Dardanelles campaign is not dealt with in the 
present volume ; but we have not the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Churchill, when he does deal with it in his second volume, will 
be able to show that, in so far as the original naval attack was 
a blunder, he had an overwhelming mass of professional naval 
opinion behind him in his authorisation of the attempt. The 
Antwerp adventure he discusses here very fully. Common 
opinion has condemned it root and branch; it is enough in 
most circles to mention ‘‘ Antwerp ” to prove that Mr. Churchill 
was a wild and blundering lunatic ; but it is not at all certain 
that our mythical “ historian” will adopt that verdict. Mr. 
Churchill himself claims, in effect, that the prolongation of the 
detence 01 Antwerp—for which unquestionably he was solely 
responsiple—saved the Channel ports, Dunkirk, Calais and 
probably Boulogne ; and this claim, to say the least, is tenable. 
The point can never, we suppose, be placed quite beyond dis- 
pute ; but equally Mr. Churchill’s case—which is a very strong 
one—can never be finally destroyed. And even if it were not 
so, the fact would remain that the idea was right. It had, more- 
over, as all the records make clear, the full support of Lord 
Kitchener, and the apparently wholehearted though ineffective 
support also of the French General Staff. 

History, we believe, will vindicate in these matters the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Churchill, who was one of the very few men in England 
who really had the “‘ War mind.” But for the moment we are 
concerned primarily with the merits of his book as a book ; 
and certainly they are very high. Whether he is dealing with 
Coronel or the Falklands, with the battle of the Bight or with 
the raid on Scarborough, he knows how to tell an entrancing 
story and how. at the same time to embody in it all the facts 
that were within his official knowledge—not perhaps with the 
complete detachment of the impartial historian, but certainly 
without arousing the smallest suspicion of any conscious attempt 
to twist the facts to suit his thesis. One feels in reading his 


book that if the facts told against him they would be recorded 
all the same, and that his bias, whatever it may be, is at any rate 
not a calculated bias, or a bias that should deceive the reader 
for a moment. 


It is offered frankly as his own account of the 





early stages of the War as he saw them; and from an historical 
point of view it is a quite invaluable document. For, after all, 
Mr. Churchill was First Lord of the Admiralty at a crisis of 
unprecedented naval danger, and even his thoughts, adequately 
recorded, are the proper and indispensable material of history, 
He has written a book which is markedly egotistical, but 
which is honest and which certainly will long survive him. 


MR. BENNETT AND THE THINGS 
WHICH INTEREST HIM 


Things Which Have Interested Me. (Second Series.) By ARNOLD 
BENNETT. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


This book is a collection of criticisms, descriptions and 
reflections. The best pages are those which record Mr. 
Bennett’s impressions during a little tour in Southern France 
and a visit to Portugal. These read like admirable letters ; 
they are informal, vivid, precise and informative. He 
keeps himself in the background, yet one is conscious of his 
company. He is never enraptured, but he is always alert and 
reasonably pleased ; as quick to make allowances as to spot 
defects, in landscapes, inns, villages and inhabitants. Being a 
born novelist, what interests him most is the quality of the 
existing life in the places he visits. This he seldom judges 
ethically, never historically. His point of view is that of one who 
utterly believes in the most recent blessings of civilisation, loco- 
motive, sanitary, recreational. To say he is on his guard 
against confusing, like the naive tourist, the antique with the 
beautiful, hardly expresses his chief characteristic as a traveller : 
to Mr. Bennett the past is superfluous. Habits, institutions, 
buildings which have their roots knotted deep in history, once 
his eye has noted their quaintness and inconvenience, speak no 
further to his imagination. He reminds one of Dickens in Italy, 
only he is without Dickens’ tearing spirits or enthusiastic 
Cockney amazement. ‘ We travel and learn,” he writes. “ The 
theatricality of Cordes and of Penne is nothing to the theatricality 
of the chiteau of Bruniquel, set, too, amid river scenery of the 
first order. The clotted picturesqueness of the whole district 
begins to cloy after a week or two ; there is too much of it, and 
it is altogether too scenic. We returned to St. Antoine by train, 
nauseated with picturesqueness.”” Mr. Bennett was nauseated, 
because he lacks the sense of the past, and because he is on his 
guard against being taken in by the obviously striking. A 
quotation will convey, however, his easy power in description, 
when he is not thus inhibited. 

I left the train at Brive. It has 15,000 inhabitants and is a 
busy and dusty place, a little disordered, with a good half-modern- 
ised hotel, sound food, lots of dogs, large shops, public gardens, a 
theatre, a church-clock that shakes the silent tower, and at night 
the ennui characteristic of the province. At night you can’t see 
the tops of the towers, but you can hear in the dark women talking 
sadly to each other from different bedroom windows. In the 
day fine women appear to be very numerous. They are enormous 
in girth, short, with fierce, gleaming black eyes; and conscious of 
themselves (by which I do not mean self-conscious in the English 
sense). The church is closely built in by houses, and at the foot of 
it a market was held daily. Fine teams of oxen, well groomed, 
strolled about almost as slowly as a ship moves along the horizon. 
When you watched them attentively you saw they did move. At 
the table d’héte of all the hotels the men took on, or put on, a 
calm air of ease, prosperity and well-being, frecing themselves of 
commercial and sexual worries; they ate and enjoyed themselves 
in tranquillity, as it were between two storms. 

He notes further that, where the food was good, the waiters 
received remarks about it, critical or otherwise, with courteous 
indifference, and he tells us the cost of a bed (4 francs) and meals, 
3 for lunch and 3} for dinner, at Brive. The reader may have 
noticed a phrase in the first quotation as characteristic : ‘* amid 
river scenery of the first order.” Such a phrase conveys nothing 
about the scenery itself, only the suggestion that the writer 
knows all about scenery in general, and would be prepared to 
say whether or not a particular example belonged to the class of 
very good, good, or merely specious. In short we are to feel 
safe in trusting him. But do we feel safe? No: for that is not 
the way sensibility expresses itself. When Mr. Bennett is 
writing about the curators of the Royal Palace at Cintra or 
about Portuguese trains, he expresses himself in a different 
manner. How careful he was to indicate what he meant when 
he said that the women of Brive “ were conscious of themselves !” 
But in them he was really interested. He is not really interested 
in scenery, but it is a point of honour with him to hold conclusive 
opinions on all sorts of subjects “ which have interested,” not 
only himself, but other people. 
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He pillories, very properly, two reviewers who lamented his 
* efficiency ” as a writer. f course, a writer cannot be too 
efficient if efficiency means the power of conveying the effect he 
wishes to produce. Yet in another sense of the word his re- 
viewers ave on the track of something pertinent. Mr. Bennett 
never allows himself the artist’s latitude of indifference ; to do 
so he would regard as an abnegation of efficiency. He prides 
himself on being able to apply his powers to anything. As a 
matter of fact the field of his spontaneous attention is almost as 
prescribed as Mr. Hardy’s; but while Mr. Hardy would not 
attempt to describe efficiently a printing establishment, Mr. 
Bennett would not hesitate to attempt to do full justice to an 
old church. Under the heading of “* Egotism ” Mr. Bennett, the 
least egotistic of authors, discusses the reason of the failure of 
his recent plays. It has not shaken his self-confidence. He 
attributes the unpopularity of The Love Match to its portraying 
the society butterfly, “‘ for even the smartest and most cynical 
persons cannot bear too much realism about charming creatures 
with whom they associate.” It is a curious fact about Mr. 
Bennett that he cannot concentrate passionately upon people he 
dislikes ; it is this characteristic which makes his novels for all 
their satire so eminently indulgent. Now he hates the Ninas and 
Mabs. He thinks them highly symptomatic and important, but 
they go against his sturdy sense of order, honour and usefulness 
so violently that he has not, as an artist, really attended to them ; 
while in his case sympathy is, in a peculiar degree, the condition 
of the exercise of his faculties. It was not because these 
women were harshly presented, but because they were un- 
interesting, that the plays failed. No doubt Mr. Bennett would 
say that the Ninas and Mabs are uninteresting, and that to 
gloss over that fundamental fact about them would be to falsify 
them. But he did not make their uninterestingness interesting, 
and he can never do that in the case of anyone who fails to 
interest him genuinely. Mr. Bennett often modestly presents 
himself as a born special reporter, and many are simple enough 
to believe it. It is nearer the mark to describe him as a 
man of eclectic, exclusive imagination. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 
Psychological Types. By C. G. June. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Recent medical discoveries have placed at our disposal the 
material for a pleasant occupation in our spare time ; I mean 
the glandular analysis of our friends. Dr. Jung has provided 
us with another game, this time an old one with new and more 
complicated rules. 

Everyone is familiar with the division of mankind into two 
general types: the man who is interested primarily in objects, 
people and ideas for their own sakes, and the man who is 
interested in them only in so far as they affect himself; the 
one goes out and employs all his energies in finding out about 
or manipulating the external world, placing the accent always 
on the object on which his attention is directed, while the 
other stays inside himself, as it were, and lays the accent on 
the individual—the subject. The former is characterised as 
*‘open, sociable, serene, or at least friendly and accessible,” 
while the latter is inclined to be “‘ taciturn, impenetrable, often 
shy” (413). Such general types had been recognised, as 
Jung shows, long before he called them “ Extraverts”’ and 
** Introverts” respectively. 

Schiller in his letters to the Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg 
in 1795 describes them under the notions of the man ruled by 
“ feeling-sensation ” and the man ruled by the “ formative 
instinct.”” Nietzsche’s Appolonian and Dionysian souls ex- 
pressed much the same thing—on the one hand, a yearning for 
permanence and eternal beauty, on the other, a wild enjoyment 
of the passing moment, a rushing from pleasure to pleasure, 
revelling in a world of change. So we come, after two more 
attempts to express this fundamental difference of attitude, to 
William James, with his “ tender-minded” Rationistic tempera- 
ment and his “ tough-minded ” Empiricist, and Ostwald, who 
made a biographical comparison of certain natural scientists 
and established the antithesis of the Classical and Romantic 
types. Since Dr. Jung’s book, further work has been done by 
Kretschmer of Tiibingen, who has recently correlated certain 
physiological peculiarities with two opposing types which 
correspond to the outward appearance of the extravert and 
introvert. I say “ outward” appearance, because the whole 
importance of Jung’s book is his doctrine of the Unconscious 
in this connection. 

Jung deals at length with many attempts to express the 
opposing types of humanity, and as he criticises his predecessors 


or interprets their teaching according to his own enlightenment, 
we glimpse obscure pictures of the extraordinary activities 
which he believes to go on in the Unconscious. He has a 
splendid opportunity for the creative imagination in which he 
places so much faith. Here is an example. Artistic apprecia- 
tion depends on “ feeling into” the object—a view borrowed 
from Lipps and Worringer. What happens is this: “‘ The uncon- 
scious contents of the feeling-into subject are identical with 
the object, thus making it appear inanimate,” to which the 
following footnote is added : ** Because the unconscious contents 
of the feeling-into subject are themselves relatively inanimate ” 
(p. 366). This does not seem to make it very much clearer, 
but we must take heart; if we go back a few pages we shall 
find that “‘in the greatest and really decisive questions the 
reason proves inadequate.” (p. 322). The voice is the voice of 
Bergson, but the hand is heavier. 

The question of types is further complicated by the fact that 
everyone is made up of both types, one of which is developed 
at the expense of the other, which is repressed. ‘The Unconscious, 
which contains the repressed tendencies, modifies the conscious 
behaviour, and, when the consciousness becomes too one-sided, 
the conflict becomes acute and the Unconscious forces its way 
into Consciousness in some form. Owing to this conflict, the 
individual is, as it were, split into two antagonistic groups of 
impulses. If he is ‘ outwardly,” i.e., in his conscious self, 
predominantly extravert, his “unconscious attitude” will be 
introvert and vice versa. The Unconscious compensates for 
the onesidedness of the Conscious. This comes near the Adler 
position, except that Adler uses compensation only in connection 
with inferiority. 

But this is not all. Besides the two great classes there are 
four sub-classes in each, according te which “ psychological 
function ’ is most developed. Jung distinguishes in this way 
thinking, sensation, feeling and intuition types—and an extra- 
vert and introvert variety of each, making eight classes in all. 
This is a slight change of teaching; in 1918 he identified the 
thinking type with the introvert and the feeling type with the 
extravert. By intuition he means “ that psychological function 
which transmits perceptions in an unconscious way.” The 
italics are his, and we must leave it at that. This cross classifica- 
tion makes the varieties of unconscious content very much 
more complicated, because not only does the extravert repress 
his introvert tendencies but the thinking extravert will repress 
his feeling, sensation and intuition in varying degrees. The 
preference for the one faculty stirs the others to compensatory 
rebellion because the entire personality is not finding full expression, 
In one respect, then, the breaking into conscious life on the 
part of the Unconscious is the action of a redeemer, coming to 
the rescue of a onesided development. Such notions pave 
the way into obscurity, along which Dr. Jung frequently vanishes 
with sentences such as these: ‘* When the rational way has 
become a cul-de-sac—then, from the side where one least 
expects it, the solution comes. (‘ What good thing cometh out 
of Nazareth ?’)”’ The conscious tendencies look with dis- 
approval at those which are repressed—they are considered 
inferior, wicked, obscene. The Redeemer is often denied, 
This situation naturally colours the whole outlook of the 
individual. According to his type he will call Bloomsbury 
* highbrow” or “ intellectual.” 

Such concepts as he invents are of great help in psychology, 
and, when he is merely elaborating them, Dr. Jung’s work 
is valuable and important. The types are as clearly described 
as can be expected, and it is exceedingly profitable that 
attention should be drawn to their distinguishing characteristics. 
But he does not stop there. He is always feeling his way 
towards irrationality. This leads him to lay such stress 
on the “phantasy "—a product of the Unconscious which 
“‘with the introverted type represents repressed extraversion” 
and vice versa. It is constantly being spoken of as providing 
a solution to the conflict between the two souls warring 
within us. The sort of reason which is given to explain 
this solution is that “here, in a converging stream, flow the 
conscious and unconscious personality of the subject into a 
common and reconciling product’ (575). Perhaps they do, 
but all the evidence we are given is the semi-mystical inter- 
pretation of some poems, in which there seems to be some 
confusion as to whether (1) the whole poem is to be co nsidered 
as a phantasy (and if so what does it solve ?), or (2) whether 
some character in the poem typifies the function of a phantasy 
in the struggles which go on inside the dual personality of 
everyone. Such questions we probably can never answer— 
* the reason is inadequate.” 

Jung disapproves of the attitude of Freud and Adler towards 
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The Orissers py 1H. Myers. 
Limited Edition. 250 copies, signed by 
Author. Royal 8vo, Cloth, 21/- net. 


— 
S 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7/6 net. 


Spectator.— The book is greatly conceived and does not fall 
short in execution. - «+ It is romantic, it creates an atmo- 
sphere, it almost creates a world . . .” 


Time and the Gods 

By Lord Dunsany. With Ten Half-tone Illustrations by 
S. H. Sime. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7/6 net. Also in Large 
Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies signed by the Author. 
With Ten Illustrations in Photogravure, each signed by the 
Artist. 63/- net. 


Bookman.—“. . . . The world badly needs imagination, 
irony and sympathy such as his.” 


Plays of Near and Far (including If) 


By Lord Dunsany. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7/6 net. In paper 
seperately. 1/- net. “If” separately, 3/6 net. 

1 The Compromise of the King. 2 The Flight of the 

one 3 Cheeso. 4 A Good Bargain. 5 Fame and the 
oet. 6 If Shakespeare Lived To-day. 

Times Literary Supplement.—“ Written in English which it 

is a delight to read.” 


Judas Iscariot— A Play in Four Acts 
By E. Temple Thurston, Author of “The Wandering 
Jew,” etc. copies in a Special Limited Edition, each 
copy numbered and signed by the Author, 10/6 net. 
Popular Edition shortly, approximately 3/6 net. 


A religious drama in which the author makes the treacherous 
disciple the central figure. 


A Roof and Four Walls 


By E. Temple Thurston. Crown 8vo, Paper, 3/6 net. 
The words of the play now being performed at the Apollo 
Theatre with Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry in the leading part. 


Dr. Marie Stopes’s Works 
Married Love 6/- net. (Post 6d.) 

Wise Parenthood 3/6 net. (Post 4d.) 
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and most comfortable Spring Mattress. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE LOCAL COLOUR OF THE BIBLE. 
By CHARLES W. BUDDEN, M.D., and the Rev. 
EDWARD HASTINGS, M.A. 8s. net. 
In Three Volumes, each complete in itself. 
Volume I., Genesis to II. Samuet. 
_ Deals with the whole Atmosphere and Background of the Bible—its 
ideas and language, manners and customs, and the daily life; religious 
beliefs and their ritual; the peculiarities of the country and the influ- 
ence of the surrounding nations; the contents of the Bible, history, 
prophecy, poetry—everything that gives the Bible its own peculiar 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 1500—1920: A 
by ROBERT ADAMS, Assistant City 


Graphic Chart. 
Librarian, Glasgow. 


Compiled 
In two styles: (a) Cloth varnished, mounted on rollers 
for hanging, 30” x 40”. 12s. net. 
(6) Paper, folded in stiff paper case. 
; 3s. 6d. net. 
A cleverly designed Chart which enables anyone to understand at a 
ce the puzzling ramifications of Scottish Religious History. For use 


in the Minister’s Study, the College Class-Room, the Sabbath School, 
and the Home. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
AND BEHAVIOUR. 

By the Rev. W. S. BRUCE, D.D., Author of “The 

Formation of Christian Character,” “The Ethics of the 
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the phantasy, not so much because of their account of the 
phantasy, but because of their daring to attempt one, and yet 
he proceeds to explain it at length himself two pages after his 
attack. If we take his constantly reiterated devaluation of the 
intellect seriously, we are tempted to draw an obvious conclusion 
with regard to his explanation. 

It is the attitude of scientific psychology towards phantasy 
which he deplores when he says: ‘“ If psychology remains only 
a science, we do not reach life—we merely serve the absolute 
aim of science. It leads us, certainly, to a knowledge of the 
actual state of affairs, but it always resists every other aim but 
its own” (77). ‘* The actual state of affairs”’ is not enough 
for Dr. Jung. So we suspected. He warns us to beware of 
the effect on his work of the type to which an author belongs. 


He mentions the remark of Tertullian the Introvert: ‘* Credo 
quia absurdum est’; he calls it “sublime.” Is he being 
sarcastic ? It would appear not. W. J. H. 8. 


A HISTORIAN IN A TEMPER 


Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. I. 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


Rarely have the fairies played such a cruel trick on a man 
as they have played on Mr. Coulton. At his birth, they endowed 
him with a passion for scholarship, an unfiagging enthusiasm, 
wit, imagination, an unparalleled gift for illuminating quotation, 
but at the last moment they denied him placidity, that first 
requisite for one who would call up a vanished age. ‘“* Yesterday 
about half an hour after seven,”’ writes the greatest of English 
historians, ‘‘as I was destroying an army of barbarians, I 
heard a double rap at the door, and my friend Mr. Eliot was 
soon introduced. After some idle conversation he told me that 
if I was desirous of being in Parliament, he had an independent 
seat very much at my service.” . . . What a vision of intel- 
lectual calm do these two quiet sentences call up. For Gibbon 
it was enough to trace the course of events, and after all nothing 
else is really interesting. But how different is the case of 
Mr. Coulton. To him controversy is as the breath of life. He 
appears not so much occupied with the Middle Ages and the 
great institution of Monasticism, which is specially the subject 
of this book, as in contradicting other people, who have written, 
perhaps foolishly and sometimes dishonestly, on the same 
subject, and an air of petulance hangs over the whole. ‘‘ Voltaire 
writes for his convent like any Benedictine monk,’ remarked 
the President de Montesqueiu, and Mr. Coulton creates the 
impression of doing the same thing—like Cardinal Gasquet. 
But unlike Cardinal Gasquet or Voltaire, it is difficult to say 
what his Convent is. Few would deny his innate love of truth. 
But equally out of sympathy with Catholics, Anglicans and 
Nonconformists (at times the Salvation Army and the Quakers 
appear to enjoy most of his favour), yet driven on by a restless 
desire for faith, he can find no solace beneath the moon. He 
is, on occasion, positively induced to hector the whole Middle 
Ages with the outraged morality of one who quarrels with his 
mistress : 


By G. C. CovuLrTon. 


Non tecum possum vivere, nec sine te, 


we seem to hear him wail. 

For when all is said and done, in spite of all the hard things 
he says about the Middle Ages, and the angry contention he 
wastes on “ persons of importance in their day,” on Monta- 
lembert, Cardinal Gasquet and Kenelm Digby, even on Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Chesterton and anonymous reviewers, he cannot 
keep away from the same Middle Ages, like a man who is always 
abusing his wife without ever considering the possibility of a 
separation. Only deep love, after all, could produce a book 
like Five Centuries of Religion. The truth is that Mr. Coulton 
sets too high a standard for human beings, and gets annoyed 
with the failure of persons he loves too much. In his intelligent 
and learned review of the Rules of Benedict and Bernard, and 
in his study of the writings of medieval theologians, he rightly 
stresses the puritanical background of all medieval religious 
theory, with its painful insistence on hell fire; and if anyone 
doubts the reality of Catholic puritanism, let him pay a visit 
to Ireland. As usual, he is documented with valuable quotations : 

A young hermit, who had been nourished in the desert from his 
youth up went with his abbot to the town. There he saw women 
dancing together and asked earnestly of his abbot what these might 
be. ‘These are geese,’ answered he. When they came back to 
the cloister the boy began to weep. ‘‘ Son,”’ said his abbot, “‘ what 
wouldst thou?” “ Father, I would fain eat of the geese which 

I saw in the city.” Then the abbot called his brethren together 


and said, ‘‘ Consider with anxious care, my brethren, how perilous 
is the sight of a woman. 


For this innocent boy, who had been 


nourished in the wilderness and had never seen a woman, hath 
been kindled to carnal concupiscence by the mere sight and jy 
now in burning flames.” 

But Mr. Coulton seems unreasonably annoyed with the greg 
mass of the community, who consistently refused to live up ty 
an ideal which he himself cannot approve, be those detaultey 
the Cluniacs and Cistercians, who found their way round the 
severity of the Rule and worked out for themselves a far from 
contemptible standard of civilisation, or the ordinary 

and tumble of humanity who treated the Church as a_ play. 
ground for the feast of the Ass and the Boy Bishop or caryeq 
bawdy pictures on miserere seats. Why still be angry with the 
simple-minded housewife who put the Host into her beehiy 
to improve the quality of the honey? At this time we cap 
afford to smile at such human weakness. Not even Mr. Coulton 
will persuade us that something happy did not go out of lif 
when the Reform came in. Otherwise why were the Puritans 
so pleased with their achievement, or why even did they exist 
at all? They may not have been more intolerable, but they 
were certainly more effective than their predecessors. 

Mr. Coulton must really make up his mind one way or the 
other. Either Bernard should be wholeheartedly applauded 
for the severity of his rule,or his followers must be forgiven for 
disregarding it—or perhaps both may be treated with impartial 
friendliness. Bernard was justified of himself and his generation 
He was a great saint, whose existence has added to the dignity 
of the human race. His followers were hommes moyens sensuels, 
and it is no good for an historian to draw up an indictment 
against mankind as a whole. This is the task of the Swifts 
and the Bernards. Finally, Mr. Coulton has not succeeded in 
destroying the common belief that the Middle Ages offered 
consolations now lacking to the incompetent, and that men 
were not then honoured entirely for their wealth and skill in 
usury. 

But however much one may deplore the rather nagging 
spirit of Mr. Coulton’s history of Monasticism, it would be 
difficult to read it without delight and profit. His powers as 
an anthologist are as great as ever and he paints a fine canvas 
of the Middle Ages, though we may be allowed to doubt whether 
the picture is complete. At the least, he is an admirable antidote 
to much current nonsense, though the exegesis would have 
been even more effective had the intention been less evident. 

Mr. Coulton has thought it best to publish Vol. I. separately 
and allow Vols. II. and III. to follow shortly after. It is an easy, 
but I think a just criticism to regret this decision. Not only 
is he under the frequent necessity of referring us forward to 
as yet unpublished matter, but there is in Volume I. a lack of 
unity, which will doubtless not appear in the completed work. 
Two great figures dominate the book, Benedict who stood at 
the threshold of the Dark Ages, and Bernard who dominated 
the Middle Ages themselves. In Volume II. we shall have Mr. 
Coulton’s final judgment on Francis and the Friars, who, little 
as they wished or understood it, paved the way for the Reform. 
Nobody can look forward but with impatience to the forth- 
coming volumes, and many will hope that in the process Mr. 
Coulton will have recovered his temper, in order that we may 
be treated to the spectacle, as agreeable to onlookers as to the 
principal actors, which is to be observed: 

When men fall out with those they love 
And kiss again with tears. 


Finally, I should like to comment on the preposterous price 
of this volume, but unfortunately Mr. Coulton has publicly 
expressed the opinion that all books, including presumably 
his own, should be so expensive that nobody can afford to buy 
them. 


SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE 


Great and Small Things. By Sm Ray LAanKestTer. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Apart from the interest of the subjects which Sir Ray 
Lankester treats in these brief essays, benefit and refresh- 
ment can be derived from his treatment of them. The reader 
can hardly fail to acquire from reading him a clearer notion 
of what is, and what is not, evidence, and of the exceedingly 
cautious and sober processes by which men of science arrive 
at conclusions. There is a sense in which their conclusions 
are provisional, but this admission, which they are the first 
to make, is often misunderstood. It does not mean that & 
reasonable man is therefore at liberty to hold that another 
explanation of facts is as likely to be true, but only that such 
an explanation might be discovered to be true, if further oF 
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different evidence were forthcoming. Nothing is more depressing 
than the frequency with which this methodic scepticism of 
science is popularly used to prop open the door in order to 
allow absurdities to pass into general credence. 


Some reading of the kind which Sir Ray Lankester provides 
in an easy and entertaining form is an absolutely necessary 
ingredient in culture. It is not merely the intrinsic interest 
of his subjects which renders them important from this point of 
view ; science itself is the best school in which to learn that 
impersonal outlook upon experience, which is of vital importance 
in the arts as well as in practical affairs. A man or woman 
who has some practical knowledge of the sensational triumphs 
of science, wireless telephony, aeroplanes and so forth, has 
learnt perhaps little of what science has to teach compared 
with one who has followed carefully the processes of reasoning 
by which some small scientific problem has been solved. We 
emphasise first the importance of this book as a medicine and 
stimulant to the mind, because its arresting, entertaining quality 
will be immediately obvious to anyone who opens it. 

Sir Ray Lankester writes about a great variety of subjects. 
Some of his short papers deal with out-of-the-way corners of 
zoology, morphology and natural history; he can make the 
pond-snails’ flea, the rudimentary eye at the back of our heads, 
the liver-fluke absorbingly interesting to his readers. Others 
deal with themes which are often topics of general conversation, 
such as tame gorillas, or old age, or giants, or “ the spider- 
sense’ or “ cat-sense”’; senses freely attributed to people 
who dislike those creatures, and, it is thought, enable them 
to detect the presence of the objects of their abhorrence 
when others could not. It is in papers such as this on 
The Spider-Sense and the Cat-Sense that Sir Ray Lankester 
expounds directly, instead of by example, the scientific attitude 
towards experience, and the way in which evidence must be 
tested and sifted before conclusions are drawn. He is, as all 
the world knows, a fighter as well as an eminent researcher. 
Nothing could be more salutary in this flighty and over-credulous 
age than the solid common sense that he brings to bear upon 
topics which, since they appeal to men’s love of the marvellous 
and unknown, are seldom scrutinised impartially. He tells a 
story of himself in connection with an experiment arranged to 


test the influence of the magnet on the human body, which 


is an example of the proper spirit of inquiry. 


The old hypothesis of the influence of a magnet on the human 
body was at this time revived, and Charcot’s pupils found that 
when a susceptible female patient held in the hand a bar of iron 
surrounded by a coil of copper wire leading to a chemical electric 
cell or battery nothing happened so long as the connection was 
broken. But as soon as the wire was connected so as to set up 
an electric current and to make the bar of iron into a magnet, 
the hand and arm (up to the shoulder) of the young woman holding 
the bar lost all sensation. She was not allowed to see her hand 
and arm, and was apparently unconscious of the thrusting of large 
carpet-needles into, and even through, them, though as long as 
the bar of iron was not magnetised she shrunk from a pin-prick 
applied to the same part. I saw this experiment with Charcot 
and some others present, and I noticed that the order to an 
assistant to ‘‘ make contact,” that is to say, to convert the bar of 
iron into a magnet, was given very emphatically by Charcot, and 
that there was an attitude of expectation on the part of all present 
—which was followed by the demonstration by means of needle- 
pricking that the young woman’s arm had lost sensation, or, as 
they say, “ was in a state of anesthesia.” 

Charcot went away saying he should repeat the experiment 
before some medical friends in an hour or two. In the meantime, 
being left alone in the laboratory with my companion as witness, 
I emptied the chemical fluid (potassium bichromate) from the 
electric battery and substituted pure water. It was now incapable 
of setting up an electric current and converting the bar into a 
magnet. When Charcot returned with his visitors, the patient 
was brought in, and the whole ritual repeated. There was no 
effect on sensation when the bar was held in the hand so long as 
the order to set the current going, and so magnetise the bar, had 
not been given, At last the word was given, “Make!” An assistant 
quickly submerged the galvanic couple in the cell supposed to 
contain a solution of potassium bichromate, and at once the 
patient’s arm became anesthetised, as earlier in the day. We 
ran large carpet-needles into the hand without the smallest evidence 
of the patient’s knowledge. The order was given to break the 
current (that is, to cease magnetising the bar), and at once the 
young woman exhibited signs of discomfort, and remonstrated 
with Charcot for allowing such big needles to be thrust into her 
hand when she was devoid of sensation! My experiment had 
succeeded perfectly. 


It was thus demonstrated that the important factor was not 
magnetism, but the belief of the patient that the bar was a 





magnet, and Charcot’s comment was “ Mais que vous avez bien 
fait, cher Monsieur!” 

Great and Small Things is the fifth volume of popularised 
science Sir Ray Lankester has published. The previous volumes, 
the two series of Science from an Easy Chair, Diversions of q 
Naturalist and Secrets of Earth and Sea, reached the same high 
level of interest and clarity in exposition. We are glad to see 
that his Kingdom of Man, that inspiring manifesto of the 
scientific spirit, can now be bought for a shilling. 


THE ART OF DECORATION 


Heraldry and Floral Forms as Used in Decoration. By Hernerr 
Cote. With Drawings by the Author. Dent. 10s. 64, 

We admire Mr. Cole’s skill in drawing, but he has not yet 
learnt the art of writing. His diffuse style is not a commen- 
dation. Still his book is very interesting, and admirably 
illustrated. The first part, devoted to heraldry, supplies 
an attractive guide to the details of that neglected science, 
and some examples of real beauty. Often, however, heraldry 
is too gaudy and showy to be admired, crowding too much 
into a confined space, and Mr. Cole admits that the best heraldic 
art ended with Henry VII. The worst period for English 
decoration was, we think, the middle of the last century. Some 
of the ugliest coloured designs we ever saw are attached to 
the pages of a famous classical author, and due to an architect 
of 1849. Mr. Cole does not go into the ornamentation of book- 
covers, which, once covered with design, are now seldom so 
treated. The point how far space has to be filled is one of 
prime importance for decoration, over-elaboration being tedious 
in any art. 

Coming to flowers, we find some excellently truthful delinea- 
tions of their natural habit, and some examination of the curious 
fact that they are generally stylised in artistic work. The 
evidence of language in the words “ flowery” and “ florid” 
shows that the profusion of leaf and blossom is felt to be too 
much for decoration. Plants that climb or curl in their stems, 
or droop naturally in their blooms, lend themselves particularly 
to a decorative scheme, and Mr. Cole, giving us many good 
examples of familiar flowers, wisely suggests that there are 
others which have not been used as they deserve. The wood 
anemone is one of these. The vine is to be seen on many 
church screens, but the bryony, laburnum, wistaria and 
honeysuckle await the designer. 

The last adorned a beautiful wall-paper by Morris, but we 
have not seen it often applied to decoration. The average 
wall-paper is a mixture of impossible flowers and hideous 
colours, though it is improving, as, we believe, taste is, so far 
as commerce will allow. We wonder if the modern designer 
goes to Kew for inspiration. Here and there Mr. Cole supplies 
definite criticism, which is the one thing needed for the advance 
of good work. Not everything old is admirable, but artists 
are apt to find reasons for that verdict. The thistle, which 
Mr. Cole calls rare in decoration, is used as the left part of an 
ornament for the beginning of a host of plays in the Shake- 
speare Folio of 1664. Here it stands severely upright, but 
quite a common thistle droops its flower naturally, the Carduus 
Nutans. Mr. Cole does not pretend to be a botanist, and his 
identification of the plate on p. 229 as a design derived from 
wallflowers is surprising. He ranges as far as Japan and China, 
whose designs are not, like ours, influenced by architecture. 
Much Japanese work with a simple and strong contrast of two 
or three colours is very different from the elaboration of the 
Persian carpet, in which flowers take strange forms. Mr. Cole 
refers to Gerarde’s Herbal. That and similar books contain 
many beautiful designs, more pleasing to the artist than to 
the seeker after precision in flowers. We note, however, that 
the illustrators of these books had, in consequence of the 
limitations of their blocks, a bias in favour of rectangular 
design. Some day, perhaps, Mr. Cole will produce a selection 
of bad decorations and good facing each other, which will be 
most useful to the young student. There is no printing in 
colour here, but as an artist, he cannot help mentioning such 
details. Colour is coming to its own again after various drab 
and freakish influences, and improvement is notable in the 
advertising world, which aims directly at hitting the public 
eye. 


VENERABLE TOPICS 
Essays and Studies. By Members OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
The present volume, the eighth annual collection issued by 
the Association, consists of seven essays, three of them on 
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specialised subjects. Mr. Grundy’s ‘* On the meaning of certain 
terms in the Anglo-Saxon Charters ” is a useful piece of work, 
and Mr. Kerrow’s “English Grammar and Grammars” a 
vigorous attempt to set the study of a living subject, usually 
regarded as dead, on its feet; a few readers besides scholars 
may be interested in the mock-heroic poem of the fifteenth 
century called “‘ The Felon Sew” or “ savage sow,” of which 
Mr. Cowling gives a collated text and adds an introduction 
and explanatory notes ; though Mr. Ker’s “ Hazlett” consists 
for the greater part of quotations they are arranged to form a 
life-like image of the essayist. 

We are left confronted with a demoniac trinity—mysticism, 
romanticism and tragedy. The first is a subject on which only 
a mystic can properly speak, and to him, of course, his experience 
is simply natural. The differentiation of the two kinds of 
experience is probably due to a habit contracted long ago in 
the days of spiritualistic philosophy. Mr. Thompson some- 
times discerns this, as in his placing of Wordsworth first among 
the mystic poets of the romantic era. Anyone who is playing 
chess against himself is apt to cheat abominably ; the presence 
of a really effective opponent would have rendered more decisive 
Mr. Smart’s victorious conclusion to his essay on “* Tragedy.” 
He replies to Faguet’s assertion of the sadistic appeal of tragedy 
by saying that in a tragic work of art “‘ we see no real suffering, 
and are seeking for literary value and literary beauty ; that the 
supreme interest is in the author’s power and genius.” Cer- 
tainly, but the only way the author can interest us, unless we 
are academicians, is through his creation of sensitive figures, 
and if these do not give the illusion of suffering, the action must 
appear a parody of the words they utter. Mr. Smart sums up 
the faculty of a tragic poet as “ the power to suggest something 
illimitable, to place life against a background of eternity, and 
to make the reader feel the presence of problems which he 
cannot solve.”” But two or three pints of beer will do all that 
more effectively than Shakespeare. 

So much ink has been expended in the Romantic-Classic 
controversy that any reasonable person could see it must be 
nourished on misunderstanding. Mr. Herford’s paper on this 
subject is a most sanely-reasoned answer to Mr. Babitt’s quad- 
ruple indictment of romanticism. Mr.Herford very well says of 
the romantic writer that he follows ‘“‘ the ‘ dictation’ of his 
personality against the bias of an indifferent or hostile society ; 
but his lonely divinations are built into the fabric of accepted 
experience in which following generations will dwell.” In 
other words, when the critic applies the term “‘ romantic” to 
a work, he means that it is still only partly digested by his 
sensibility. As for Mr. Babitt’s attack on romanticism, it is a 
fine academic illusion of the real thing, but not to be taken too 
seriously. For classics are not born, they are made; and 
whilst there is at any rate hope for the most outrageous rebel 
of the moment, the laurelled débutante will follow the school 
prize winner into the darkness of mediocrity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lands of the Thunderbolt: Sikhim, Chumbi and Bhutan. By the 
Earut or Ronatpsuay. Constable. 16s. 

Thunderbolts are a common emblem in Tibetan Buddhism—hence 
the title of this book ; for though Lord Ronaldshay vividly describes 
the forest clad ranges, the flowers and the butterflies, the moss covered 
banks, the ferns, orchids, lichens and the fantastic foliage of the 
Eastern Himalayas, his main purpose is to give an account of Lamaism 
and to trace the development of this highly ritualistic, priest-ridden 
religion from the early rationalistic Buddhism which ignored worship 
and laid stress solely on individual effort. Lamaism outwardly is a 
confused medley of demonology, magic and superstition; but it 
has a basis of metaphysics and esoterically is commonly alleged to 
be the storehouse of occult wisdom. Lord Ronaldshay visited the 
famed mountain monasteries; he describes their elaborate cere- 
monial services, their gilded images, altars and prayer cylinders, the 
coloured frescoes, the wild invocative music and the rhythmic chanting 
of the crimson-robed priests. But this ritualism, he was told, meant 
nothing at all; its value lay simply in its power of attracting the 
attention and occupying the mind of the ordinary man. As to the 
esoteric side, he himself expresses no opinion; but he describes 
meeting a great spiritual leader who had lived long periods of solitary 
meditation in remote mountain fastnesses, and was said to have 
reached a stage of development incredible to general Western thought. 
Whether genuine or not, and though exploited by charlatans, these 
claims of the East have always influenced Western thought and are 
doing so to-day. In Indian administration—Lord Ronaldshay was 
Governor of Bengal—they have a direct bearing on practical affairs ; 
Gandhi, for example, is commonly believed to possess miraculous 
powers. The subject is an important one, and Lord Ronaldshay’s 
extremely well written and illustrated book is not only an interesting 
narrative of travel amongst magnificent scenery within sight of the 





highest mountains of the world, but is of value to those who would 
understand the differences between the Eastern and the Western 
attitudes to life. 


Recollections of a Labour Pioneer. By F. W. Soutrer. Introduction 
by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Francis William Soutter was never a well-known national figure, 
and it is safe to say that his name is barely known to the younger 
generation of radicals. His best-known achievement, the starti 
of the weekly journal, The Radical, in 1881, has been largely credited 
to more famous men, like Thompson of Reynolds’, who had in fact 
little or nothing to do with it. His important share in the Southwark 
election of 1870, fought by George Odger as the first definitely Labour 
candidate in opposition to both Tories and Liberals, is, I think, made 
known to the public for the first time in this book. Mr. Soutter’s 
record in these and other matters, which he relates with a charming 
absence of affectation, is that of a real pioneer of unpopular causes, 
He has very interesting stories to tell of the days of Vestry government 
in London, of the final campaigns for the abolition of Church rates, 
of the struggles against corrupt tax-gatherers and extortionate 
returning officers. His work brought him several times into conflict 
with the law, for which he seems to have scant respect. Mr. Soutter 
is not a Socialist, but a radical working-man of the old school. He 
has, one may conjecture, little in common with the Labour leaders 
of the present day. The value of his book lies in the clear light which 
it throws on the activities of the Radical groups in London before 
the coming of Socialism, or even of Henry George, whose Progress and 
Poverty Mr. Soutter claims to have first introduced into England. 
His story is readable and well-written ; and it deals with an aspect 
of working-class development which, so far as I know, is described 
nowhere else. The book should be in all libraries which attempt to 
provide a record of working-class history. 


Down the Yellowstone. By Lewis R. Freeman. Heinemann. 2s, 

“I have written freely of rivers and mountains, of adventure and 
misadventure, and somewhat of cities and towns ; much of men, and 
little of institutions. In short, I seem to have picked on about the 
same things that a commuter on his summer vacation would choose 
to write of to a fellow-commuter who has stayed at home.” This 
passage from Mr. Lewis R. Freeman’s book describes it well enough. 
A “commuter”’ is presumably a man who does his jtravelling without 
paying. Mr. Lewis Freeman successfully navigated the Yellowstone 
River from its source to its junction with the Missouri, and from there 
down to the tidal waters of the Gulf of Mexico. His descriptions of 
rapids, cataracts, risks, scenery, people are lively and the photographs 
are admirable. 


The Southlands of Siva. By A. BuTTeERworts. 
10s. 6d. 

This is a book of reminiscences of life in the Madras Presidency, 
Burmah, Ceylon, the Bombay Presidency, and in other parts of 
India. It is a thoroughly entertaining book, full of stories of natives, 
officials, hunting and animals. The reader will envy even some of 
the sermons he or his wife have heard—perhaps that of the army 
chaplain who, on the text, “‘ Take no thought of the morrow,” pointed 
his discourse by the case of the young curate’s widow, who, on an 
income of £70 a year, was able, with Divine assistance, to live comfort- 
ably in London, and at the same time to maintain a small house on 
the river.”” A Madras friend of the author, one of those harmless 
romancers who are common in India and elsewhere, laid himself opento 
rather a neat retort which we quote as it may be useful to our readers. 
After listening to a remarkable incident someone observed, ‘‘ That is 
very strange, very strange indeed. You would not have believed it 
yourself unless you had seen it, would you?” The ingenuous 
narrator having replied in the negative, his interlocutor added, “‘ Then 
you will pardon me, if I do not believe it.” The author modestly 
speaks of offering us trivial wares, and deplores his lack of art in 
portraiture. Asa matter of fact, his reminiscences are both entertain- 
ing and instructive, and he writes naturally, unegotistically and well. 


Historical Records of the Buffs. 1914-1919. By R. S. H. Moopy. 
The Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 

This is, perhaps, the cheapest book published during the past few 
years. It is full, minute account of the part played in the War by 
the East Kent Regiment (the 3rd Foot), and is naturally of great 
interest to those who fought in that regiment, or to their relations. 
It is also a valuable record (only there are almost too many) to the 
historian. The maps are clear and good. The end papers are them- 
selves general maps of the front, and this makes reference easy. It is 
possible, on opening the book anywhere, to know what battalion is 
being dealt with, in what month and what year; and this can be 
grasped at once. No regiment could have a better record of its deeds. 


Victor Hugo. His Work and his Love. By Lt.-Col. Anprew C. P. 
Haccarp. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Victor Hugo’s work, need it be said, is interesting ; but his love 
affairs were not. The chief of his loves was Juliette Drouet, to whom 
his relation was creditable and persistent rather than interesting. 
She died in 1888, two years before Hugo. She was an actress in her 
youth who received some flattery. She had a minor part in his 
Lucretia Borgia; she was very pretty. “From the time of this 
mutual discovery of each other’s heart at the end of February, 1833, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


MITSUI PROFESSORSHIP OF FINANCE. 
The Counci] of the University invites applications for this Chair. 
The Professorship will include within its scope the field of Public 
mt. together with Banking and the organisation and working 
of the Money Market and of the Produce Markets. 

The stipend is {800 a year. The stipend and duties will commence 
on the 1st of October, 1923. 

Applications (five ies) may be accompanied Ly testimonials, 
references, or other Patiala, and should be received by the under- 
signed on or before the 21st of April, 1923. 

Further particulars may be o tained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


WOMEN. 





COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London.) 


POST-GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP. 


BEDFORD 


The Council of Bedford College for Women invite applications for 
a Post-Graduate Scholarship in Science to be awarded in June, 1923. 
Open to graduates of Bedford College only. Value {125 a year for 
two years. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 





M Sc. desires post as SCIENCE MISTRESS in Girls’ School. 
« Prepared, if necessary, to teach Junior Mathematics.—Please write in 
first instance to R. F.,c/o New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


IELD 


COMLLEGE. 
(University of London.) ** 
Chairman of Council: Sir Toomas W. H. Insxrp, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


WESTFE 


Principal : Miss E. C. Lopes, M.A., FR Histo 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of {75, the " others of 
offered for competition in April, 1923. A certain num 
HIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PrINcIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


» will be 
ea EX- 





SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





S lee GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Traincd Head-Gardener. iven in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicmoLis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 





Part time lessons 





EXAMINATIONS. 
TAUNTON SCHOOL. 





N EXAMINATION will be held at Taunton School on 
MAY 2oth 


and the following days for the purpose of awarding the following SCHOLAR- 


(a) Five Entrance Scholarships, value {40 ay num. 
(6) A limited number of Bursaries reserv for the sons of ministers and 
missionaries. 
All details from the HEADMASTER. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

—y—— | situation. Aim of education, free a as individuals and 

of ] community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
oualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLarc. 











LECTURES, ETC. 


+ B.C.—Society for Constructive Birth Control and Racial 
. a ge Next General Mecting, Thursday, 19th April, at 8 p.m., Essex 
Strand. Charles E. Pell, Esq., will lecture on “Is the Fall in the 
Birth- aan a Natural Law ?” followed by a discussion 
Those interested and intending to join the Society should apply to the Hon. Sec., 
C.B.C., 7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. ‘a. —For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


Fst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
bs ageme CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
x HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.— Apply PRINCIPALS. 

















ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable on the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 


of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
1640 Gerrard. 


NEw STATESMAN, 


Kin; * 
London, W.C. 2. aii 


Telephone : 





























oOray & = H OME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
11 years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 


S*: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss Rosapet E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEeNn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

S'; GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

_- is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

RINCIPAL. 


Hospital Home 














L@ETUS SORTE MEA. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, SOesE- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational essori School 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to a 
we catch of carvien and eatusal individest development.— References on 
to Mrs. Gentaups Binp. Camb. Teachers’ 
orthwood 311. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 








develop the . yo intellect and healthy lo of the child for y of the 
community ; by means of Literature, A , Music, 
Dancing and Handicrafts of = description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 


P -keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Uaivorsition t for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of “7 girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern Matriculation desirable. Practical 
—— made i oe part of schoo! life and related to a work, 











All usual sub: Dairying, Driving, etc 
taining in citizenshi pend individual res bility.  ~—— gad Boys, 8-13. 
ip ond tn y, Avice TrRence 
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Victor and Juliette became,” says Col. Haggard, ‘as one.” More 
correctly, a large part of Victor and the whole of Juliette ‘‘ became as 
one.” But this is not a book which goes into things. The object of 
the author is to make a pretty sentimental tale out of a very unusually 
persistent irregular alliance. The literary criticism is sensible, but 
negligible. 

Recollections of a Rolling Stone. By Basi Tozer. Hurst and 

Blackett. 16s. 

Mr. Basil Tozer’s easy-going acceptance of whatever turns up 
has given him a varied career. He has, however, missed his real 
vocation. He writes agreeably and has a natural turn for dialogue. 
After the Armistice he wrote a novel and asked a well-known writer 
for his opinion. ‘“‘‘I read your story,’ he said some days later. 
‘As your name is unknown, though, no publisher will be likely to 
accept it—few books by unknown authors are being issued now. 
However, it’s not a bad yarn, so if you'll agree to my putting my name 
to it, Pll buy it from you right away,’ and he named a reasonable 
sum. After that I wrote several novels for the same author, and 
many short stories—he calls me still his literary assistant.” Mr. 
Tozer does himself an injustice. The story of Joseph Tasker in 
this somewhat diffuse volume might well stand alone ; stripped of 
extraneous material and developed to throw more light on the strange 
character of the hero it would make an entertaining story. Mr. Tozer, 
with his talents as a publicity expert, might even induce the Public 
Trustee to publish it ; it would make an excellent warning to those 
with money to invest. Tasker was a young spendthrift who inherited 
nearly a million, and travelled about the world tasting the company 
of degenerates and of queer casual acquaintances in one country 
after another as the whim of the moment took him. It was charac- 
teristic of him that, no matter in what remote part of the world he 
might be, he always sent his shirts, twelve dozen at a time, to be 
washed in London. At last, when he returned, he found himself 
suddenly penniless. We would willingly forgo the rest of the book 
if Mr. Tozer would tell us more about Joseph Tasker. 

The Reign of Rubber. By Witi1am C. Geer. Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d. 

Modern civilisation depends on transport, and this in its turn is 
dependent on signalling and ignition systems, engine packing and 
road tyres, all of which need rubber. Electricity in its practical 
applications depends on rubber ; printing processes require it to an 
increasing extent; it is extensively used for clothing; modern 
surgery finds it invaluable ; organised fire prevention is impossible 
without it ; modern sport depends on it ; and in a variety of minor 
uses it has become more or less indispensable. The rubber industry 
is itself of considerable economic importance, and will be even more 
so in the future, since, though dependent on complex machinery 
and on chemical processes, its raw materials are inexhaustible and 
its unique product has vast possibilities of still further application. 
Few people realise on what slender threads civilisation depends. 
We wish some economist would take as a subject the social conse- 
quences of the vulcanisation of rubber instead of producing one more 
of the unending series of text-books of economic theory. The present 
book, which is written by a business man for business men, scarcely 
fills this need ; it gives, however, an interesting sketch of the develop- 
ment of the industry, and of the uses of rubber, and would make an 
excellent addition to a Works’ Library. 


THE CITY 


FTER displaying considerable activity at the beginning of 
the week, markets became quieter and more hesitating, 
but the undertone still seems good. New issues appear 

day by day and on the whole meet with a favourable reception, 
the preference being given to fixed interest-bearing stocks. 
Horne Brothers, the well-known hosiers, will shortly be offering 
£550,000 7 per cent. preference shares at par, and on the figures 
shown should be well worth holding. The oil share market 
looks healthy, and people who like speculative risks with the 
chance of a good profit (and there are many such) might do 
worse than buy some Pheenix Oil Transport at about 29s. 6d. 
I have never been afraid in these notes to make definite pro- 
phecies, and will now venture one that rubber shares are on the 
verge of a further sharp upward movement. Any of the follow- 
ing, if obtainable at about the quotations named, ought to 
turn out well: Ampat (Sumatra) 4s. 6d., Alor Pongsu 33s. 9d. 
Nirmala (Java) 16s., Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 
27s. 6d., Mergui Crown 3s. 3d., Victoria Malaya 1s. 4d. cum. div. 
* * * 

Many people must have been somewhat mystified by the 
Reuter message from Ottawa, which appeared in last Monday’s 
papers, to the effect that Sir Henry Thornton, President of the 
Canadian National Railways (and the former General Manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway) had issued a statement that the 
officials of the old Grand Trunk Railway who are now serving 
under the national railways, have offered to return to the latter 
the gratuities they received from the Grand Trunk Railway. In 
a letter, the officials referred to stated that it was with a view 
to “ performing their duty as patriotic citizens and preserving 
the confidence and respect of the public ” that they had deter- 
mined voluntarily to return the gratuities, on condition that a 
reasonable time was allowed each official to make the payment. 
The incident of which this strange episode is a part, arises out 


of the action of the Grand Trunk directors in looking after 
themselves very handsomely when their system, becoming 
bankrupt, had to be taken over by the Canadian Government, 
They arranged that they themselves should receive £324,000 
** compensation for loss of office,” and they granted a full year’s 
salary to all the leading officials of the company at a cost of 
£61,200. This transaction was characterised by the ex-Premier 
of Canada as “ indefensible,” and it appears only recently to 
have come to the knowledge of the Canadian public, which 
probably explains the action of the officials in offering to return 
the money thus handed to them. One cannot blame the officials 
of the company for accepting the gratuities, which purported to 
be in recognition of faithful service, but bearing in mind the 
grave irregularities such as falsified accounts (previously referred 
to in these notes), which came to light when the Canadian 
Government took over the system, the transaction was not a 
happy one—the more so as the holders of about £24 millions of 
Grand Trunk ordinary stock have had to lose the lot. Those 
familiar with the system of the distribution of honours obtaining 
under the late Coalition Government will not be surprised to 
learn that the chairman of the Board of directors responsible 
for this transaction received a knighthood at about the time it 
was entered into. This sort of thing comes out when a big 
private enterprise is taken over by the State, and it would be 
interesting to have Sir Alfred Mond’s views upon the matter, 
Meantime, the Canadian Government has appointed a commis- 
sion, with power to visit England, to ascertain if there have been 
more things of the nature referred to in this note, and what has 
happened in connection with certain insurance and other funds, 
* * ~ 

The Studebaker is one of the well-known American motor- 
cars used in this country, and the report and accounts for 1922 
recently issued in the United States by the company which 
makes it, present numerous points of interest. Last year the 
Studebaker Corporation sold 110,269 cars as compared with 
66,643 in 1921 and 51,474 in 1920. It is now, therefore, one of 
the few producers making over 100,000 cars yearly. The cash 
value of its cars sold last year amounted to $133,178,881 and its 
net profits for the year were $20,659,092. It is stated that in 
the United States between 85 and 90 per cent. of the year’s 
business in motor-cars takes place between January and 
September, the last three months of the year being very slack, 
but that it is believed that this seasonal fluctuation is in process 
of modification, owing to an increased tendency towards closed 
car types. The Studebaker concern has enlarged its productive 
capacity so that it can turn out 175,000 cars a year, and it is 
aiming at a sale of 140,000 during the present year. 

* * * 

It is in the face of figures like the foregoing that one realises 
the practical helplessness of the British motor-car industry in 
endeavouring to compete with the mass production of its 
American competitors. Even protective duties fail to atone for 
the higher cost of production resulting from the existence of so 
many different types, and the foolish endeavour to get some new 
feature in a car every season. In making these remarks I am 
probably running athwart the trade, but, writing from the 
investment point of view, I cannot refrain from saying that, in 
my opinion, the only hope for the British motor industry is a 
thorough-going process of amalgamation, with a drastic writing 
off of lost capital, and mass production of not more than half a 
dozen standard cars. A glance at a list of quotations of shares 
in motor-car companies would astound the outsider; 5s. is 
quite a high quotation for an average £1 ordinary share, and tens 
of millions must have been lost by British investors in this 
industry during the past few years. In the best of circumstances 
our investors have not a huge home market, like that enjoyed 
by the Americans, who, secure in a vast demand at home, can 
afford to undersell their foreign competitors on the small per- 
centage of their production that is absorbed by the export 
trade. How incredibly small this is will be gathered from the 
following figures, which have been issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, showing where the majority of the 
14,622,161 motor-cars in the world, registered on January Ist, 
1923, were owned. The number of cars in Canada, with its 
population of 8,000,000—one-sixth of that of Great Britain and 
Ireland—is astonishing, and indicates that motor-cars have an 


affinity for the North American Continent. 
Number of cars 
on Jan. Ist, 1923. 


United States 12,281,445 
Canada 4 oe - ; 509,667 
Great Britain and Ireland i 498,271 
France a aie un ‘ 295,876 
Germany .. - oe -_ 128,092 


; A. Emit DAVIES. 
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TO BE LET. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





URNISHED FLAT TO LET, May to October. Bright, airy, 
F quiet. Sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. Electric light, gas cooker, 
telephone. Service by arrangement. Lift for coal, etc.—Mrs. EpMuND 
Garrett, 13 Crescent Mansions, Elgin Crescent, W. 11. 
OLF.—Comfortably furnished Bedroom, available in pretty 
G cottage situated on one Golf Links and close neighbourhood of two others, 
all 1$ holes. Baths (h. and c.), electric light, etc. One hour 20 min. from 
Euston.—Box 869, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 








URNISHED Sitting-room-Bedroom (2 beds) or 2 Bed-Sitting- 
rooms. Constant hot water, electric light, use of bath and scullery. No 
attendance.—92 Oakwood Road, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 








ADY of refinement wants another to share her Artistic Flat. 
All service. Swiss Cottage.—Box 866, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARAVAN AND HORSE wanted in August by 2 ladies, to 
tour Dartmoor and North Devon. Terms moderate. Guarantees given and 
required.— Reply Box 868, Nrw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
6 years to educate with her owr two little girls. fied Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child.— 

Box 857, New Statesman, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
DE LU 


Est. 1900. XE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
June 5.—PYRENEES and the Chateaux of the Loire .. 26 days. 
Juty 31.—DOLOMITES, by motor.. . ° 28 days. 


NOVEMBER.—EGYPT, the Nile, Valley of the Kings 
NovEeMBER.—INDIA and CEYLON 2° 2° es 4 to 5 months, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 AUCKLAND Roap, S.E. ro. 


S ey HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 








REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Sp ye WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Bus. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 














CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 

work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to (Dept. H157) SmHaw InsTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, 
London, W.C. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. r. 


2p oe Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
OsBorNnes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, Ww. 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 

COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 (mew address). 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—__METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 








ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Roorrs 
(Cookery diploma). 


OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho ! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Fou. 








SLE OF WIGHT.—Fine old country house will be opened Whit- 
suntide as a vegetarian guest house. Large garden. Modern conveniences, 
—Particulars, I.W., 22 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin's charming country 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
2 gns.; June to September, 3 gus. 


yg = SHANKLIN, Lo. W. 


Central, facing sea, special “‘off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. 








Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Tel. ro2. 





oa. Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 
Write Directeur, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BrRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. 
Quotation on application —E. & A. 

Holborn, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’, Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—DarpBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 


TRANSLATIONS.— 
Best work. Lowest charges. 
Cox, Fulwood House, High 











Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 
don Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 30,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows : 
1s. 6d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
series discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 
Nos. Two Shillings extra, including one line for address and 
sixpence to cover the forwarding of replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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A Selection of Books from 


& G. Witherby’s List 








Sport, Nature & Travel. 


A Monograph of the Pheasants. 
By WILLIAM BEEBE. Four Vols., Royal 4to. 
£12 10s. net per vol. , 
A sumptuous work: many beautiful coloured 
plates, fine photogravures, rag paper. Limited 
edition. Scientifically accurate and exhaustive with 
delightful life histories. 


The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland. 
By ALEX. INKSON McCONNOCHIE, F.Z.S. 
Royal 8vo. Numerous photographs. 25s. net. 

A history of the forests; their ancient and present- 
day conditions, tenancies and game capacity. 


A Naturalist in Hindustan. 
By MAJOR R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C., M.B., 
IM.S. Demy 8vo. With photographs and 
sketches. 16s. net. 
An absorbing nature-romance, full of patient 
observation and ingenious experiment. A book 
for the student of the phenomena of instinct. 


2nd Impression. 


The Edge of the Jungle. 
By WILLIAM BEEBE. Demy 8vo. 
from photographs. 12s. 6d. net. ; 
The wonderful forests of British Guiana, with 
their teeming tropical life, form the theme of these 
vivid cameos from the pen of a writer whose fame 
is so well established. 


Illustrated 


2nd Impression. 


Record Bags and Shooting Records. 


By HUGH S. GLADSTONE, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. Demy 8vo. With photographs 
and reproductions from old engravings. 15s. net. 
Authoritative and complete with sections upon 
marksmanship and the speed and weight of birds. 


Fishing in Eden. 
By WILLIAM NELSON, O.B.E., M.A. _Intro- 
duction by SIR ARTHUR ROBINSON, K.C.B., 
C.B.E. Demy 8vo. Photographs, colour plate and 
map. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Badger, Afield and Underground. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. Demy 8vo. 
Photographs and sketches. 8s. 6d. net. 
A creature of the night, with habits little known 
and often misunderstood, Brock, in all his way- 
wardness, courage and serenity, receives full 
measure of unbiased treatment from the pen of 
this keen observer. 


A Practical Handbook of British Birds. 
2 Vols. Edited by H. F. WITHERBY, M.B.E., 
M.B.0.U., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Coloured 
and monochrome plates, and text figures. Vol. I. 
40s. net; Vol. II. 48s. 6d. net (in progress). 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 
Vol. 148 (1922). Edited by O. STAPF, Ph.D, 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo. 48 hand-coloured plates. 
63s. net. 


A Biology of the 


British Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 
By E. A. BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc., F.E.S. Royal 8vo. 
Coloured plates and photographs. 63s. net. 


Man as a Geological Agent. 
By R. L. SHERLOCK, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.G.S. 
Introduction by A. SMITH WOODWARD, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. With photographs and maps. 
20s. net. 





From Golden Gate to Golden Sun. 
By HERMANN NORDEN, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and American Geographical Societies. 
Demy 8vo. Numerous photographs. 15s. net. 
A Record of Travel, Sport and Observation in 
Siam and Malaya. 


Windjammer Yarns. 
By CAPTAIN ALEX ANDERSON. Demy 8vo. 
With contemporary photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
An excellent narrative of sea adventure during the 
early ’sixties, told by an old South African seaman 
with that honest directness which traffic with the 
sea engenders. 


The Highlands with Rope and Rucksack. 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, D.Lit., M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Numerous photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

Peak and pass scrambling under all conditions, in 
remote parts of the Highlands, related with a 
wealth of colour, humour and movement. 


The Backbone of Africa. 


By SIR ALFRED SHARPE, K.C.M.G., CB. 
(formerly Governor of Nyasaland). Demy 8vo. 
With photographs and maps. 16s. net. 

A record of travel with some suggestions for 
administrative reform. 


Bantu Beliefs and Magic. 


By C. W. HOBLEY, C.M.G. Introduction by SIR 


JAMES FRAZER, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. With 
photographs. 18s. net. 
Technical. 


Pioneer Railway Engineering. 

By H. STRINGER, B.A. (Resident Engineer 
Peking-Mukden Railway.) Demy 8vo. With 
numerous diagrams and text figures. 12s. 6d. net. 
Second to none amongst the opportunities of 
Empire are those which await the resourceful 
engineer. Every complication of a subject which 
ramifies endlessly, will be found to undergo analysis 
in this practical treatise. 


Low Temperature Carbonisation of 


Bituminous Coal. 
By ANDREW McCULLOCH, A.LC., A.M.CT., 
and NEVILLE SIMPKIN, M.Sc.(Tech.), A.C. 
Medium 8vo. Photographs and diagrams. 18s. net. 
A thorough and highly technical treatise on a 
subject of wide significance. 


Coal and Allied Subjects. 


By F. S. SINNATT, M.B.E., M.Sc.(Tech.), F.I.C., 
M.I.Min.E., and Associates. Crown 8vo. _ Iilus- 
trated. 15s. net. 


A Tested Method of 


Laboratory Organisation. 

By F. S. J. PILE, M.A., and R. JOHNSTON. 
With an Introduction by W. R. BARCLAY, O.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. 

The importance of laboratory work has called for 
a Text Book such as this, with detailed descrip- 
tions of buildings, organisation, costing, personnel, 
and the like. 


Tested Methods of 
Metallurgical Analysis (Non-Ferrous). 


By F. S. J. PILE, M.A., and R. JOHNSTON. 
With an Introduction by C. T. HEYCOCK. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





H. F. & G. Witherby, 326 High Holborn, London. 
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